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FARMS “0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Up One Firion. 


Horatian Park, Keene, N. H.—A 
Fortune In It. 


Horatian Park is one of the most charming spvts in 
all New England; one mile from, and 603 feet above, 
the city of ond N.H., containing 300 acres, now 
in partial state of improvement; all surveyed and 
many of the streets laid out and graded, affording 
magnificent drives to the summit where stands a 35-ft 
observatory from which the views of the city, the 
Ashuelot River and valley, and hoary old Monadnock 
in the distance are superb in the extreme. Hundreds 
of unequalled building sites for,summer or permanent 
residences, with romantic surroundings The present 
owner has started the building by erecting a handsome 
villa near the summit. The tract also contains a fine 
farm with full set of buildings in good repair. No 
adequate description of this property can be given in 
an advertisement; we have, however, a complete 
description with full set of photographic views at our 
office Call for details, at . HAPIN’S FAKM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 


In Wealthiest Town in the State 


Taxes $6.10 per $1000; 80 acres, level, productive 
land, well divided, cuts 25 tons hay, keeps 3 cows and 
3 horses, sell milk at door ; fruit in variety; brook runs 
through; well fenced with boards; 10-room houses 
piazza, painted and (blinded ; on high, land and com 
mands very pleasant view; barn 32x40, with cellar, 
painted andl blinded, cupola, stable, carriage room, 
etc.; all buildings in good order and well painted; price 
$3600, $2000 cash ; good roads, pleasant drives, boat- 
ing and fishing ; other business pre full time of 
owner; must sell CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Boston. 


A Fortune 


in sub-dividing this grand old estate at Scituate ; beau 
tiful ocean view ; 40 acres ; good house, 10 rooms, also 
farm house for workmen ; 2 barns, shed, carriage room, 
grain room ; hennery, etc.; all buildings in first-class 
condition ; large orchard; cuts 25 tons hay; 120 rod; 
on the street Nalt mile to beach ; 6 minutes to station, 
price $13,000 ; one lot opposite was recently sold for 
$900; charming location for summer homes CHAP.- 
IN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 


Franklin County Farm 


with stock and tools included ; 123 acres, 54 in cultiva 
tion, balance pasture and wood (1000 cords), 170 apple 
pear, plum and cherry trees, too peach trees, 20 grape 
vines, small fruits in variety; keep 10 head stock ; all 
mowed with machine; trout brooks runs through; 
house 7 rooms, pump in kitchen; barn jox62, with 
cellar; 4 hen houses; corn barn, etc.; including good 
horse,2 cows, 2 heifers, 20 fowl, mowing atin 
(new), horse rake, and all tools and crops, also new 
cider mill ; all milk taken at the door; best of markets 
for all produce within easy driving distance; price of 
the whole only $1850. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Bosten. 


Great Sacrifice. 


Village home, 15 miles from Boston (8c. fare), cost 
$3100 few years age ; charming house, 7 rooms, fur- 
nace, cemented cellar, neatly painted, in fine order ; 
lot 7455 ft.; 2 minutes to electrics; pretty lawn, con- 
crete walks ; price only $2000, & cash. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Danvers. 


2-story, old-fashioned house, 9 rooms, 4 open fire- 
places, washroom, wood-shed, shop, etc.; 3 minutes to 
station, 10 minutes to electrics ; 18,104 ft. of land; a 
comfortable, home-like old place, nicely situated in 
good neighborhood ; shaded by grand old elms; price 
only $1100. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
Building, Boston. 


Conway, N. H. 


Physician's delightful home, commanding exquisite 
views of ite Mts. from broad piazzas; 9-room 
house, with modern improvements, fine stables, &c., 
all thoroughly built 4 years ago by present owner; 120 
sq. rods land, beautiful lawn, plenty fruit, &c.; central 
location ; price only $3500, part cash. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Old Lexington Homestead. 


12 acres, eligibly situated; 2-story house, 14 rooms, 
furnace, sanitary plumbing, approached by fine drive, 
shaded by noble old elms, nice lawn, natural sammer 
house of live pines, whose arematic fragrance gives 
new life to the invalid ; large stable, clapboarded and 
painted, cupola, cellar, ¢.; price $9500; would 
exchange for rentable property. Details and 6 photos 
at CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston. 


Melrose Highlands. 


Beautiful residence, 2 stories, 11 rooms, bath, hot 
and cold water, steam heat, laundry, set tubs, electric 
and gas fixtures, cemented cellar, lathed and plastered, 
elevator, 3 elegant fireplaces, with handsome mantels, 
pieces mirrors, hardwood finish downstairs, 

road, covered piazza on front and side ; bay windows; 
cupola, etc.; 12,250 ft of land, a few fruit trees; 7 min- 
utes walk to station ; cost $10,000 3 years age price; 
$oaco, part cash. See photo. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. s 
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ROTARY MOTION and BALL BEARINGS. 
Makes both CHAIN and LOCK STITCH. 
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EDITORIAL, ‘ . ‘ . 
COMMENT ON Events OF To-pay. 
FORESTS By Edward E. Hale 
The Atlanta Exhibition lV 
Frances Graham French 
Bradgate Park. By John Williams 
My Brother's Keeper. A Sermon. By Edward 
LITERATURE. Conducted by Albert White Vorse. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BoOoK-MAKING. 
SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. 
SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Conducted by Elizabeth 
IN THE CROWD 
THe EVENING LAMI 
SCALLOPS 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION. ‘ ; 
THE MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 
Put Bera KAPPA 
THE Art ELEMENT IN INDUSTRY 
ART AND ARTISTS. Conducted by Philip L. Hale 
THE New DECORATION BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 
THE OFFICE CAT. Conducted by Dorothy | 
DRESS. Conducted by Emma Sheridan Fry 
BLACK AND WHITE 
STANDING WELL. 
THE CARE OF THE SKIN 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. Conducted by E. G. Sutherland. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS. ‘ ; . 


Goodrich 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, January 8. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g Park Street. Next 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, January 8. 
the Dungeons. 

BOSTONIAN Society. Old State House. 


regular meeting, at 
Outings: December 238, Leggs Hill and 


Next regular meeting, Tuesday, January 14. 
Boston Society or Narurat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 


and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, Janu 
ary 1,7.30 PM. Papers by A. W. Grabau on Lake Bouvé, a glacial lake in the “Boston 
basin; by Prof. WO. Crosby, on Glacial Lakes in the valleys of the Neponset and Charles 
Rivers and the Post-Tertiary History of the Nashua Valley 

Boston ScrENTIFIC SocigTY. 419 Washington Street. 3oIst corporate 
Tuesday, January 14. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, too periodicals. Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, 12 Somerset 
street, Wednesday, January 1 ; Reports; Address by George Haven Putnam; 
Evening reception at rooms of the Woman’s Club, 5 Park street. 

MusEuM oF Fine Arts. Copley Square. : 

New ENGLAND HIsTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, January 1. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE Crass, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, December 29, 12.15 P.M. Dr. Lewis G. Jones, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will speak on The Brooklyn Ethical Association and its Work. 2 

Socrrty oF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


January 9; Prof. W. L. Puffer will read a paper on A New Method of Studying the Light 
of Alternating Arc Lights. 


meeting, 


10.30 A.M 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
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Write for our 160-page Catalogue 
’ = No. ;; mailed free on receipt of 8 
1a es cents to cover postage. 


Wiser H. Murray Mre, Co, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
“Murray” Brew Bugules $44.75 
“Murray” End Spg. “44.75 
“Murrey” Road Wagons 31.75 


“Murray” Single Harness $5.95 
“Mura” Double “ 15,70 


; . “Murray” Farm “ 22.94 
MUrTay” Jump 8 SITES 99.00 “Murray” Gents’ Saddle 2.70 


“Murray” Road Carts «= 14.90 “Murray” Ladies “= 4.97 


Always address Wilber H. Murray Mfé, Ce., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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EDITORIAL 


HALE FREDERICK E 


TO CONTRIBUTORS.— Rejected MSS. will be 


amps are inclosed for return postage 
ss should accompany all com 
necessarily for publication but 
t good faith 
ynd-class matter. | 


NG the past fortnight the 
intry has passed through a 
‘There 
aroused by the Pres 
relative to the Vene 
and fol 
indeed, 
finan 
the large 
ng of American securities in the 
market. Che rapid recov- 
country from the com- 
t 


emect of 


D 


emotion was first 

re ire,’ 

Tie *Sape 
i oundary dispute ; 
upon this 
nt upon it—was the 
ire’ induced by 


\ y osely 


these ‘scares’ isa 
gratifying evidence of the possession 
{ strong common sense by the 
in people. And now that our 
ns have subsided, we can look 
tuation in the light of com- 
mon sense, and take courage. 
in the first place, this passing dis- 
rbance has served to show very 
that America and England 
go to war with each other. 
ve call public sentiment for- 
his sentiment is as strong 
ther side as itis with us— 
stronger. Certainly no 
no! iphatic expressions could be 
condemnation of war and in 
peace than have been re- 
mm public men in Great 
since this trouble arose. And 
ext place, people are begin- 
seé more clearly that there is 
z in the Venezuelan affair that 
mpel these two great na- 
hght eachother. The civil- 
tld would look on aghast at 
dertaken for the settlement 
tion so easily arranged by 


means. 
| \ these days, the nation that goes 
var has to count the cost: 


than ever is war a costly 

its destructive effects are 
-asured by the loss of life, but 
irs and cents. The great em- 
pire of “hina was invaded and con- 
by Japan with the loss of 
rdly more than 4000 lives on the 
TY Of the invaders ; but the size of 


ya was indemnity exacted from 
— indicates how great was the 
ore, ure «involved. The last 
Breat 


war between civilized nations 
t which Louis Napoleon’s folly 
Pitated between France and 


—tha 
preci 


Germany—is estimated to have cost 
$7,500,000 a day during its continu 
ance. And war costs more now than 
it did a quarter of a century ago. If 
considerations of humanity, there 
not deter nations from 
fighting for anything less than na- 
tional existence or the maintenance 
of some the 
great cost of must 
still influence. 
Here in the United States, more than 
thirty years after the close of our 
civil war, we are paying nearly $150, 
a year—about one-third of 
the entire income of the government 

in pensions to soldiers of that war. 


fore, do 


righteous principle, 


modern warfare 


have a_ restraining 


00,000 


subsidence of the 
are also in- 
This was started by Eng- 
lish holders of American 
selling out ata sacrifice. 
instances it is possible that this was 
done, as alleged, in a spirit of retal 
iation. In most cases it was proba- 
bly inspired by a real feeling that 
danger of war between the two coun 
The effect was the 
same; it was felt instantly on this 
the water, and the market 
prices of stocks tumbled precipi 
tately. For a day or two there was 
a condition of things very much like 
an actual panic. And there would 
have been a panic, had not common 
sense taken control. American in- 
vestors stepped forward to take the 
stocks which Englishmen were 
throwing away at a loss, and the 


HE rise and 
financial 
structive. 


*scare y 


securities 
In some 


tries existed. 


side of 


balance was speedily restored. For 
Englishmen now probably regret 


having sold at panic prices securi- 
ties for which they had paid full 
value, while some _foresighted 
Americans rejoice in excellent bar 
gains. 


N this connection it is useful to 
consider that the great losses 
figured up by some people as the re- 
sult of the temporary depreciation 
in price of American stocks during 
the flurry exist nowhere except in 
imagination. It was said, for in- 
stance, that this ‘loss’ amounted to 
more than a billion dollars; that it 
represented a sum large enough to 
buy all the republic of Venezuela 
outright. But there was no loss at 
all, except to persons who, holding 
shares of stock in these corporations, 
sold their holdings at less than their 
real value. There was no destruc- 
tion of property; the value was all 
there. The property represented by 
shares in an American railroad was 
just as valuable a week ago Friday 
morning as it was on the Thursday 
night before. The fact that, by rea- 
son of a ‘scare,’ these shares would 
bring in the market ten dollars less 
on Friday than on Thursday did 
not mear that the locomotives and 
cars and station-houses and railroads 
with their steel] rails were worth any 
less, or that the profits of the busi- 
ness of transportation had suddenly 
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dropped. In short, there was no 
it is a fiction of the stock 
exchange, and the foundation of our 
prosperity, the security of our in- 
vestments, is something more sub 
stantial than that. 


> } ‘ 
rea! loss; 


aie E time ago,'we called atten- 

tion to the remarkably success 
ful experiment in profit-sharing in 
which Mr. N. O. Nelson, a manu- 
facturer in St. Louis, was engaged. 
There has recently been a strike of 
the workmen in his factory, and the 
incident has a curious interest as 
illustrating some of the difficulties 
of the system of profit-sharing. Mr. 
Nelson began his experiment ten 
years ago. In order that his em- 
ployees could not object, he did not 
reduce a single person's wages. ‘Then 
at the end of the year he cast up his 
accounts, and, taking all the profits 
above a certain per cent on his cap 
ital, etc., divided it among em- 
ployees. He did the same thing the 
next year, at no time reducing wages 
a cent. ‘There was some trouble, 
now and then, with men who got in- 
to their heads the idea that Mr. Nel- 
son was keeping back part of their 
wages until the end of the year; but 
nothing serious in the way of oppo- 
sition developed until, a few weeks 
ago, he determined to carry his |ib- 
erality still further and enable his 
workmen to become manufacturers 
themselves. Taking on himself all 
risk of failure, he offered to sell his 
factory outright to his employees, 
letting them pay for it, not out of 
their wages — these he was to pay as 
before—but out of the profits of the 
concern. Incredible as it appears, 
the workmen went on strike rather 
than accept the offer. Mr. Nelson 
has taken the men back to work, on 
their own terms; and he says: 
“ They have as good a right to their 
ideas as I have to mine. In the 
course of six or seven years they 
could have owned the factory, and 
had steady work at good wages all 
the time besides ; but if they do not 
wish to enter into the arrangement, 
that is their affair. This is, I believe, 
the first instance on record where 
an employer of men has agreed to 
sell his employees a paying working 
plant for just what it cost, making 
it easy for them to pay for it.” 


his 


HE forty-fifth state is about to be 
added to the American Union. 

The Attorney-General of the United 
States has given his official approval 
of the constitution adopted by vote 
of the people last month, and the 
President will now issue the proc- 
lamation which shall make Utah a 
state. The manner in which this 
new state comes into the Union has 
some points of interest. Utah 
would have been a state long ago but 
for the domination of the Mormon 
church. So long as polygamy was 


one of the tenets of that church, ad- 
mission to the Union was, of course, 
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Some measures were 
required to bring the Mormon hier- 
archy to yield obedience to the laws 
of the land ; and when polygamy was 
formally repudiated as a matter of 
religious faith and its practice dis- 
couraged, the movement for state- 
hood was pushed forward without 
opposition. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the power of the 
Mormon church is shaken from the 
people of Utah. The constitution 
of the new state was made very 
strong in its establishment of relig- 
ious liberty. The declaration of 
rights is emphatic on this point. 
As if to make it doubly sure, there 
is in the constitution a chapter 
styled ‘ Ordinance,’ which is declared 
to be irrevocable without the con- 
sent of the United States as well as 
of the people in Utah—a provision 
found in no other state constitution ; 
and this Ordinance says: “ Perfect 
toleration of religious sentiment is 
guaranteed. No inhabitant of this 
state shallever be molested in person 
or property on account of his or her 
mode of religious worship ; but poly- 
gamous or plural marriages are for- 
ever prohibited.” But, for all this, 
at the last election—the first election 
as a state in anticipation of admis- 
sion to the Union—the rulers of the 
Mormon church assumed to dictate 
the nominations of political parties, 
to authorize or forbid members of 
their church to stand as candidates 
for office, and to ‘run things’ gener- 
ally. In spite of its strenuously 
liberal constitution, Utah may yet 
offer a field for a new contest be- 
tween church and state on moral 
grounds. 


impossible. 


FORESTS. 


MET the late General Loring 

many years ago as he was re- 
turning home from Cincinnati. He 
said he had been at t!e most impor- 
tant meeting which had been held in 
the United States for twenty years. It 
was one of the first of the Forestry 
Congresses. 

So important did an intelligent 
man, who had rare opportunities for 
observation, regard the preservation 
of the forests which we have left 
and the methods for increasing our 
population of trees. He was then 
the Secretary of Agriculture and 
had full opportunity to see how fast 
the country was wasting its patri- 
mony. 

The figures which give the cost of 
lumber at different times are enough 


to show how the demand keeps 
ahead of the supply. The price of 
boards and other lumber is _ con- 


stantly rising. Even our Canadian 
friends, by sacrificing their forests, 
cannot keep down prices to the old 
level. 

The country has long since found 
out what General Loring and his 
friends of the Forestry Congress 
were proclaiming. No man past 
middle age builds a new barn ora 








who does not see, as he 
the lumber man’s bills 
with what they were, that something 
must be done about it. 

Perhaps he 


new house 


compares 


wishes he could buy 
50,000 acres of land and devote it to 
public purposes, as Mr. George A, 
Vanderbilt has so nobly done, in es 
tablishing what is a National Abore- 
tum, with his 60,000 Bilt 
more, 

But in practice, while every one of 
us would be glad to have a wood lot, 


acres at 


’ 


the holding large tracts of forest for 
improvement is hardly a 
which tempts speculation. 


business 
It isun 
doubtedly profitable, but the large 
profits do not appear within six years, 
Now, it seems to bea well established 
principle that investors expect to re 
some valid returns within 


ceive SIX 


years. ‘A man may die, you know.’ 

It is here that the experience of 
the The 
European states, almost all of them, 
hold state di 
rection, prove profitable. In 


older nations help us 


forests which, under 
this 
deal of 
investment in 


country we have a good 


money which waits 


just such securities as forests give 
For the sinking fund of the states 
and the nation might be invested to 
great advantage in forests 

What isthe sinking fund? It is 
a reserve, laid aside from 
time, that the present 
have something ready with 
which to pay the principal of 
his debt. [In our custom,a sinking 
fund is only a method of bookkeep 
Practically, the commissioners 


time to 
owner may 


ing. 
of a sinking fund invest what they 
get from yearto year in the bonds 
which are eventua!ly to be paid by it. 

Why year, do 
what a private citizen would be apt 
to do Why not invest 
ing fund in real estate 
which are fit for no farming, but 
which fit for trees? You have 
stripped them of You 
can Plant 
them skilfully. Appoint a competent 
scientific staff to take care of them. 
Most important of all, the State can 
do what the private holder of woods 
cannot, for it can protect its forests 
by legislation. Itcan prevent un- 
due trespassing. It can check fires, 
and fight them, too, as no private 
holder can. 

Its credit will be better sustained 
by funds invested thus in its own 
acres, and growing more and more 
valuable with every day, than in any 
other possible investment. 

EpwarpD E. HALE. 


not, from. year to 


your sink 
Buy lands 


are 
trees once. 


raise trees there again. 


THE ATLANTA EXHIBITION. 
Lv 


EDUCATIONATI AND INDUSTRIAI ASPECTSe 


| From our Special Correspondent. } 
HE endeavor ‘to study the edu- 
cational aspects of the several 
exhibits and in particular the pro- 
cesses of manufacture in the South 
as represented in the various depart- 
ments’ must be a mere superficial 
endeavor, as the limit of any stay 
admits only of cursory observations 
here and there, supplemented _possi- 
bly by information placed at my 
disposal by those better able to 
judge of these matters than one who 
is merely a tourist. 

The elements of progress are very 
manifest in the growth of Atlanta 
itself —a busy, bustling, thriving 
city, sprung from the ashes of thirty 
years ago; its life indicative of the 
energy of the North combined with 
the efforts of the South ; its aim to 
produce a commercial distributing 
centre for the southeastern part of 
the United States. Inthe midst of 
a region of coal and workable clays, 
soft and hard wood forests, Atlan- 
ta is the busy ‘throbbing heart of a 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


revolutionized region that includes 
the best part of several 
Within the last fifteen years, it is 
stated to me, the great industrial 
development of the South has begun, 
and between 1880 and 
manufactures of 
doubled in value. 


the 
Georgia exactly 
From its cotton 
seed products to its cane-mills, its 
ploughs, its iron and steel works, the 
revenues of the state of Georgia are 
said to mount up into the millions 
yearly, and its trade reaches out to 
the South American states, to Aus 
tralia and to the East Indies. 

Not limiting our observations to 
Georgia alone, it was predicted two 
years that Georgia, Alabama, 
rennessee, North Carolina, Kentucky 
and Virginia would be ‘the largest 
and most successful 


1390 


7 
ago 


and steel 
like 
reason 
labor 


and this element enters into the pro 


iron 
area in 
for 
is cheap, 


producing districts of 


the world.’ One this 


assumption Is that 


spective growth of any region. At 
lanta Exposition 
built ‘ not 


and 
selfishly 
but broadly and with the most patri- 
motives for the best interests of 


itself, in its 
otherwise, has 
ot 
the the Exposition’s 
educational features ‘afford 


cotton states ;’ 
object 
lessons of progress and dev elopment ; 
which are of a most noticeable char 
acter. (I quote here from President 
English of the Atlanta Clearing 
House Association. ) 
lake for instance the 
products in the 


ing. 


exhibit of 
Agricultural Build 
Here we have an object-lesson 
dealing with the cotton belt (a small 
cotton-gin shows the process of weed 
the the 
other cotton); dealing also with the 


ing out seed-cotton from 
fruits, cereals and vegetables grown 


in the various southern sections of 
this country, and hopes are held out 
to the immigrant where he may best 
turn his talent to making an honest 
living. into the pyramidal 
building which displays the exhibit 
of the Plant system, another object- 
lesson —and a tasting lesson too, if 
one is enough of a newspaper man 
(like the ‘Gridironers’ of Washing- 
ton) to have fruits and wines offered. 
Turn to the Alabama building: in- 
dustry, perseverance and energy are 
typified therein, for to sixty of Bir 
mingham’s commercial men is due 
this illustration of Alabama's soil, 
climate, resources and present devel- 
opment. Even the flooring, so to 
speak, is of broken stone belonging 
to that state. The decorations of 
the building indicate that the cotton 
and corn crop is of value; coal 
fields, iron ore, timber lands, mineral 
and cereal belts all have sent exhib- 
its indicating the activity which is 
developing even in panic-stricken 
districts of Alabama; so that it is 
now claimed by Governor Oates that 
‘coal lands can be bought from ¢10 
to $25 an acre, farming lands from 
$1 to $10 an acre, or with improve- 
ments from $2.50 to $50 an acre.’ 

Georgia in its building filled with 
products of that state, Texas in its 
car (with cereal decorated panels, 
and jars of luscious fruit) interest 
the student who desires to know of 
the riches of those states. Turn 
which way we will, symptoms of an 
awakening to the wealth within its 
borders are brought to the observa- 
tion of the landed proprietor who 
fora time yielded to circumstances 
and remained quiescent, waiting for 
nature’s development without desir- 
ing to aid it by any work of brain 
or hand. The brawn and muscle 
of the negro are still available, and 
the white man either oversees his 
work, or works with him, if it be 
necessary, to accomplish the task 
imposed. 

The Cotton States Exhibition has 
done much to indicate the capabili- 


Pass 


states.’ 


ties of these lands in the southern 
part of our great country. An 
editorial in the Atlanta Constitution 
declares thai the people of Georgia 
have been ‘paying toll tothe West 
for woody and innutritious hay,’ and 
the writer adds that 
part of Georgia where the farmers 
cannot make their hay by 
merely taking the trouble to cut and 
cure it. Provideace has planted it 
in the soil and all that the farmer 
has to do is to clear the early weeds 
of summer away and his hay crop 
will spring to life in green 
ance.’ ‘The pamphlets distributed in 
the different buildings are intended 
oftentimes to so display the produc 


‘there is no 


own 


luxurl 


tive value as to call in a good class 
of immigrants to till the soil, « 
delve beneath it for the 
wealth in various regions 
Again, the Southern States Maga 
zine aims to attract the attention of 
the 
population, and it offers numerous 
inducements. From it I 
‘Is not an acre of land in the South 
that will produce in a 


rr to 


er 
untold 


northern and western farming 


quote 
yeatl more 
revenue than an acre in lowa, Ohio 
and New York worth intrinsically as 
much And yet, while 
last named and other northern 


states is held at $30 to $1 an 


land in the 


acre, land in the South, capable of 
yielding more money in a year, can 
be had for from $2 to $10 an acre. 


Ihe price is low because there are 
millions of acres more than the pres- 
ent population can As 
the through 
immigration, prices will rise 
are now much higher than 

in some localities 


farmer afford 


cultivate. 
population increases 

Prices 
formerly 
Can the! 


} 


to go on cultivatin 


orthern 
high-priced land that will 
crease in value, 
a fourth of 
could get 


never in 
when for a tenth to 
the value of his farm he 

get another in the South on 
which he could make more 
and live in more comfort and 
would be 


money 
which 
getting valuable 
every year?” 

Surely the temptation is great to 
become a farmer, just to prove or 
disprove these statements. But 
here again a question might arise 
Are we educated to such a life? 
Way up in the wilds of northern 
New Hampshire I once passed a 
summer in the home of a gentleman 
farmer. To us city-folk, knowing 
little or nothing of a farmer’s life, it 
was a revelation, and we ask 
are we educated to it ? 

Atlanta claims to have ‘one of the 
best public school systems to be 
found,’ and Mayor Porter King adds 
that ‘these schools are open toevery 
white and colored child in the cor 
porate limits of the city.’ The 
school- house, both North and South, 
is afeature of the landscape. In 
one of our drives in the lowlands of 
Florida we came across a rural 
school house in the midst of a 
wilderness of scrub-palmettos with 
not another building in sight. One 
small boy was learning ‘the rights 
of citizenship,’ or perchance some- 
thing of minor interest. Where the 
pupils come from we have yet to 
learn, but the school was probably 
the centre of a district; its teacher 
may have lived in the North; for 
everywhere we came across those 
who mentioned kinship with the 
people of the northern states. 

It is justly said that the exposi- 
tion will give tremendous impetus 
to the industrial and agricultural 
development of the South. What 
can we not say of its educa- 
tional impetus? As Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, Commissioner of Education, 
tells us, the school attendance in 
the South has increased 130 per 
cent in the past twenty years; the 
value of school property has _in- 


more 


our 
selves 
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creased from $16, 
ooo; the av erage wages 


ers have increased 
cent; twenty-three out 
hundred white inhabit 
rolled in school, and 
hundred 

This and mor 
erners have done for 
for education, says D: 
increased the prod ict 
individual by nea 


cent. It 


every one 


people. 
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rest of the party were out hunting. 
How on being suddenly introduced 
to her he found her reading Plato’s 


Phedo in the original. Everyone 


on both sides the Atlantic knows 
her sad _ history. Poor child! so 
tenderly attached to her noble 


husband, with not the least desire 
to be anything more than the wife 
of Lord Dudley, 
lutely refusing the crown of England 


Guildford abs» 
which she in vain pleaded belonged 
of right to the two royal princesses ; 
compelled, to wear the 
hateful just ten days, 
which she willingly resigned know- 


h rwever, 


crown for 


ing that the nation was averse to 
her acceptance of it. If only 
Bloody Queen Mary would have 


permitted this gentle soul to once 
more retire to her beloved Bradgate 
and days in 


blot 


he 
what a 


end privacy and 
upon English 


history might have been spared 


study, 


he historian Fuller a_ century 


later sums up her character in these 
words 


lew ‘She had the innocency 


of childhood, the beauty of youth, 
the so idity of middle, the gravily 


of old age, and all at eighteen; the 
birth of a princess, the learning of 
a clerk, the life of a saint. and the 
death of a malefactor for her parent’s 
ottences 
JOHN WILLIAM 
/ a, AV ” a a. 
MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. 
A SERMON PREACHED AT THE SOUTH CON 
REGATIONAL CHURCH, DEC. 15, 1895, 
BY EDWARD E. HALE 
Am I my brother's keeper ( 
Bear 3 e another's burdens. /f/., 2 
For ne is your master, and all ye are 
retnren. Wa » XX 
| AM to continue what | said about 
the parable of the eleventh hour 
men ; 
We heara great deal said about 


the place of competition in our mod- 
Adam Smith introduced in 
thought of England 
and America the impression that in 


ern life. 
to the modern 
our modern life every one is compet 


ing with every one else. He taught 


us that trade is an eager battle not 
only between buyer and seller, but 
between the sellers themselves. 


Smith did not object to this. His 
theory that government had 
better leave people wisely alone, and 
that competition is a healthy stimu 
lus to commerce. Now as the Chris- 
tian theory of commerce is that the 
buyer must help the seller and the 
seller the buyer, this selfish theory, 
as so well stated by Smith, has run 
counter 


was 


to the gospel theory fora 
century and a quarter. 

I believe myself that it has done 
its chief work for good and evil. 
I believe that the theory of Christ, 
which is the counter theory, has as- 
serted itself more and more, and is 
now displacing the theory of ‘let 
alone.’ Men see more and more that 
‘the human race is the individual,’ 
and that each of us contributes as he 
can to the prosperity of the whole 

But the evils of the cut throat 
system certainly do linger. It 
certainly true that crime and pau- 


is 


perism are largely fed by them; and 
this is the reason why eager re- 


formers still select ‘Competition’ as 
the man of straw who is to be 
knocked down, and tell you and me 
that we are living in hell, and that 
we are partners in the iniquities of 
crime and pauperism. Now most of 
us want to stand by the oppressed, 
whoever they are. As our fine na- 
tional proverb has it, ‘in any fight 
we are on the side of the under dog.’ 
I certainly am. I find myself speak- 
ing, then, with a certain scruple, as 
to the real decline of Adam Smith's 
heresies, lest I be thought to have 
no sympathy with those who still 


suffer from them. But still I am 
convinced, that on the whole the 
gospel theory gains ground. And if 


this is so, you and | ought to study 
its progress among the signs of the 
times. 

But eager and pass:onate orators 
tell you that in trade and manufac- 
ture and social life every man’s hand 
is against his brother. 

I tried to mect this exaggeration, 
year a parable which | 
read here, in which | described what 
might be seen by a benevolent Syrian 
visitor if he spent a day in Boston. 
I tried to show that he would 
deal which not ruled by 
competition or mean selfishness. i 
tried to show that Boston is largely 


a ago, in 


see a 


great is 


governed, not by the greed of indi- 
viduals, but by solidarity, by altru 


ism. These are the modern words. 


he Christian phrase is the Law of 
Love. 

the 
management of hospitals, of the dis 
tribution of 
ministration 


Che illustrations I chose were 


water, the impartial ad 
of law, the public 
schools,thePublic Library,thefeeding 
of new comers, the oversight of chil 
dren, the separate asylums for those 
in need, as for idiots, however poor, 
and the kindergarten reading rooms 
All of these are pure altruism. ‘The 
community takes care of the indi 
vidual. [| could not present more 
such illustrations,simply because what 
said was to be limited to what | 
could read in forty-five minutes. 

I have read that parable in many 
places, and it has widely circulated 
in print. But 
persons who regarded it as anything 
but an amusing play of fancy. 
‘Dear Mr. Hale is always so opti 
misti¢ He will look on the bright 
But then, of course,’ they 
say, ‘‘we know, really, that all our 
modern civilization is based on sel 
We are all in the 
throat battle of competition” 


| have never seen ten 


side. 


fishness. cut- 
and 
so on and so on; somewhat monoto 
nous and very fatiguing. 

Of this comment, all I will say is, 
that an expenditure of more than 
twenty million dollars a year is made 
by the City of Boston for these al 
truistic or well-meaning purposes ; 
in which ‘we take from every one 
according to his ability and give to 
every one according to his necessity.’ 
This is the fine phrase of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. We take four 
dollars on the average from every 
man, woman and child in Boston, 
that we may give it to each and all, 
according to their necessities. 

Having succeeded so badly, how 
ever, by the method of parable, I 
shall now begin at the other end to 
analyze our social order, with a little 
more system, to see how far it is car- 
ried on on the system of competition, 
and how far the system of co-opera- 
tion, the antagonist of competition, 
begins to come in. 

It is not six weeks since, on a pub- 
lic platform, I heard a well-informed 
speaker say that we were all at once 
victims and oppressors,in a scheme 
utterly vicious, in which each man 
snatches the bread from his brother’s 
mouth in the mad whirl of competi- 
tion. He said ‘all of us.’ 

But, while this impassioned ora- 
tor said this, I said to myself, “‘ Surely 


he is himself one exception. He 
would willingly be burned at the 


stake today rather than take a crumb 
from another’s mouth. So the real 
count of the world,” I said, “is four- 
teen hundred million selfish people, 
plus this one unselfish orator.” 


But I looked at the men and 
women round me and in front of us; 
and I said to myself, ‘“‘ Here is 


Charles Ames—he is not in this rush 
of competition. Here is Thomas 
Van Ness—he is not. Here am [— 


3 


my skirts are clean; I am not com- 
peting with anybody. Here there 
are four out of the 1400 million and 


one.” 
[hen I looked at the other per- 
sons present. There were women 


listening, pale and haggard in their 
daily efforts to help mankind. ‘There 
were men whose first thought and 
last, in every day, is to set the world 
forward, to lead boys and girls, men 
and women, to higher life. And this 
set me on the analysis of the motives 
of men and women, which | will 
peat now. 


re- 


I, Family love, and even family 
relationship, are quite outside the 
\dam Smith system—the system of 
every man for himself. 
all reform ac 
Thus we are 
asked to live as people who belong 
\ And in fact, in the 
administration of daily life, we do 
not measure the bread and butter, 
the meat or milk, which one child or 


The language of 


knowledges this, 


to ‘one family.’ 


another consumes. Theory and 
practice are the same. We share 
and share alike, at the breakfast 
table. Chis our critics concede, 


though rather unwillingly. 
acknowledge 


\ They do 
that there is still 
certain tenderness about home, and 
that the cutting of each other’s 
throats does not begin until after 
breakfast. It is then, they tell me, 
that every man’s hand is against his 
brother. 


a 


Il. But I put that to the experi 
ment. I go to my out-door business. 
I walk down tothe street-car on a 
sidewalk which is part of an im- 
mense system of communication 
open to me and to all the world 


without a toll. Anyone may come 


and go on it~ boys and girls, men 


and women, the Arab who landed 
yesterday, as well as I. And I ask 
the pessimist, where the deadly 


struggle is here? Again he tells me 
that the struggle has not yet begun. 
[ must wait until | am in State street 
or Milk street or until | am sitting 
on abench on the mall, waiting for 
the lord of the vineyard to comeand 
hire me. ‘There and then I-shall find 
out that | am alone in a conflict 
against mankind. 

So I take my seat in the electric 
car, that I may at least ride to the 
field of battle. Oddly enough, I ob- 
serve at once that that strange gos- 
pel illustrated which we were 
studying last Sunday, in which the 
laborer who had worked but one 
hour received as much as those who 
had worked all day. ‘That is to say, 
my neighbor who only rides one 
block pays five cents,and the woman 
opposite, who rides five miles, pays 
just the same. ‘The cynic who is 
complaining of society has to ac- 
knowledge this. 

gut he says that this is a mere ac- 
cident, and that this corporation 
finds it more convenient to collect 
an average fare than to make us buy 
our travel by the yard, as if we were 
buying tape. He says, as you ob- 
serve, ‘this corporation.’ So that I 
am led to ask him what a corpora- 
tion is. Then it proves that even 
under our horrible system of com- 
petition, under which, he has told 
us, we are all cutting each other's 
throats, every one of us who hasa 
hundred dollars may join the ranks 
of the oppressors. Nay, any hun- 
dred of us who will contribute one 
dollar apiece may club together and 
so join that company. It appears 
that every time when my cynical 
critic complains of giant corporations 
which are oppressing their neigh- 
bors, he is apt to be complaining of 
joint stock institutions in which 
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every one of those neighbors may 
share; and this, while they yield 
their tribute in the character of op- 
pressed, they receive it again in the 
character of oppressor. 

His eyes and mine, therefore, 
are thus so far open that we see, in 
spite of ourselves, that the whole 
tendency of modern commerce and 
manufacture has been in opposition 
the selfishness of Adam Smith. 
We see that every man who has got 
so far ahead as to have five dollars 
in the Savings Bank is in that fact, 
whether he wants it or not, tangled 
in with the commercial and indus 
trial relations of all the world. Thus, 
the late Mr. Josiah Quincy, towhom 
we owe much in the improved 
system of suburban homes, asked in 
a public meeting once, “ Who owns 
the Back Bay?” 
his surprised and silent 


to 


SO 


the palaces 
Then to 
audience, he replied, “ ‘The servant 
girls of He meant, what 
was true, that millionaires who 
employ the far 
build the houses, are not sorry to 
use their working capital in their 
great enterprises of manufacture or 
of trade; but the 
their houses quite 


on 


Boston.” 
the 
architects 


and 50 


for building of 
were ready to 

the banks 
where their own servants deposited 
their wages. 

It may well be in such a system 
that the cook who makes the coffee 
has provided her share of the money 
which bought the range. 


borrow from savings 


Ill. When I leave my car, I ob 
serve that the community compels 
me to stop at Winter street, while I, 
as an individual, wish to go fifty 
farther. As an individual | 
regret the compulsion But 
child God, | accept it, 
“Who I, but germ in this 
tree? What is good enough for all 
is good me.’ I enter 
Phillips Building and the elevator 
takes me up tothe sixth story. I 
always thank the boy, but I gener 
ally observe that he seems surprised. 
The truth is that he isa part ofa 
great organism, in which about two 
thousand bees will work that day in 
that hive, no one of whom could 
work alone and yet hardly one of 
them is in competition with any 
other. Observe, also, I do not pay 
the elevator boy. Somebody pays 
for the steam which takes me up. 
When I inquire, I find that 1 ama 
part of this somebody. But I no 
longer compete with my neighbor 
who shall run up stairs the fastest. 
The laws of Christianity and solidar- 
ity have come in and we are doing 
together what in Adam Smith’s day 
every man was doing alone. 


paces 
is a 
of [ say, 
am one 


enough for 


IV. I had wished to go farther in 
such detail. But I must ask you to 
carry it out for yourselves. I admit 
that it will carry you to some condi- 
tions you do not fancy. Thus you 
have a romantic joy in remarking 
how your father told you of one of 
Col. Perkins’s coffee voyages, how 
his studies of four years culminated 
on one great success ; how two or 
three of his fast ships arrived in ad- 
vance of the fleet; how we owe the 
Boston Athenzum today, and the 
blind asylum, to the fortune earned 
by such successes. And you say that 
a coffee trust, which combines the 
intelligence of New York and Bos- 
ton and Ceylon and Brazil in such 
affairs, is not nearly so picturesque ; 
that we cannot make such good 
romances from it as in the old days 
when such princes as Col. Perkins 
ruled the roast. True enough. But 
all the same you and I must learn 
that he who is greatest among us 
shall be our servant, and that there 
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are to be in the end no princes ex- 
cept those who serve. And the 
America of today, in which the 
work of the world is more and more 
carried out by co-operation fre- 
quently amounting to consolidation, 
is an America created by men’s 
determination to join, each with 
each, and to bear each others bur 
dens. And for who wish this 
mutual help to go farther and far 
ther, it seems to me that the first duty 
is to accept gratefully the flow of 
the tide. As that tide bears us, we 
are to seek, as we can, to eliminate 
all selfishness from the heart and 
the work of him who rows his own 
boat along. 

Any mutual insurance, whether of 
property or of life, any such com- 
binations as require the union of a 
million persons, if I wish to go to 
California, are illustrations of the 
drift of the tide. 


us 


¥,, gut I 


such 


had not meant to rest 
details illustration 
What | learn in my morning at my 
office is that the people whom I see 
are in the general life more than in 
the personallife. They are combining 
to secure the election of Mr. Lloyd 
or Dr. Collins to the School 
mittee. They are anxious that the 
hospitalities of the town shall be 
extended to the Temperance Union. 
When I call on some friend with 
whom I am _ co-operating, the 
chances are three out of four that | 
am told that he ‘at a meeting.’ 
He is at a meeting of a board of 
he at the com 
mittee of this or that, he is one of a 
company which is advancing the 
common Indeed, when | 
leave my desk, and thank the eleva- 
tor boy for taking me down, it is to 
reflect that, whether I would or 
eleven-twelfths of my morning has 


on ot 


Com 


is 


directors, is 


good, 


no, 


been given to the common cause, 

If it had not been, I well might 
go to the confessional and ask God's 
pardon and his help for tomorrow, 
\s it is, lthank Godthat he has ledthe 
world so far to understand the com- 
mon life. And I take care not to 
overstate the element of greed or 
selfishness which still holds its own. 
I know the afternoons are short, but 
I know that next Saturday the sun 
will set a minute later. And I will 
not be tempted to forget that. 

When we see a bit of selfish greed, 
we will not fail to mark it with our 
censure. ‘Thus we saw in the class 
last Wednesday that the resident in 
Paris, native or foreigner, is ccm- 
pelled to pay his share, nearly equal, 
for the expenses of the city. In 
this country we are more generous 
and careless. And many a man and 
many a women lives here from New 
Year’s Day till the year closes, with- 
out winking an eye or lifting a finger 
to bear the slighest particle of the 
expense which opens and cleans and 
lights the streets, which teaches the 
children, which sustains the hospi- 
tals, and which provides justice be- 
tween man and man. If I were one 
of those men, I would not dare look 
myself in the face when I brushed 
my hair inthe morning. But there 
are such men and such women. 


Mr. Howells has pleased himself, 
and delighted us, by introducing 
into this semi-civilization of ours a 
traveller from Altruria. Altruria is 
the supposed country, beyond the 
Antarctic Pole, where men and 
women bear each other’s burdens; 
as Dr. Herron said so _ well, 
where no one is thinking what he 
can get from society, but every one 
is thinking what he can do for 
society. Or, as Mr. Walker puts it, 
‘From every man according to his 


ability, to every man according to 
his necessity.” In Mr. Howells’s 
suggestive book, the Altrurian citi- 
zen returns discouraged to his mys 
terious land. Even the 
whom he loves and who loves 
cannot bear to give her bonds 
and stock certificates; and both 
hearts are broken as they are parted 
from each other. I am glad | did 
not have the writing of the story, 
though | have sometimes tried my 
hand on such lines. 

But | am sure, if | had written it, 
it would not have ended so sadly. 
rrue, | would have made my Altru- 
rian see the infelicities of situa 
tion. He should have known the 
worst of the domestic service prob 
lem which not bad, 
after all. He should have worked 
through the prisons — which I think 
after the drink are 
blot of all 
to 
SOc! il 


woman 
him 
up 


our 


is SO very 


evil 
He 


learn 


our worst 


should have done 
his best 


the 


ibout 
He 
mys- 


ot 


sometning 
purity problem 
should have seen the 
tery by which a _ corporation 
liquor-sellers can govern a_ great 
city when it chooses He should 
have found out the truth about the 
people who seek work vainly He 
should know the revelations 
of almshouses, of police-courts, and 
of the public and private history of 
tramps. He would have to find out, 
what the commission of the 

of Lords could not find out in 
land, where and 


str ange 


worst 


House 

Eng 
how the sweating 
system comes into our social order. 
He would probably learn, before he 
had done, that our difficulties come to 
us because for the first time we are 
handling all the nations of the world, 
though it be only Boston or Worces 
ter or some village of a dozen houses 
which we are governing. 

For I cannot change the rate of 
here without 
labor-market in Bulgaria or the 
Cape of Good Hope. And this 
world needs wisdom enough today 
to care, not only for Ward 21 o1 for 
the charities of the South Friendly 
Society, but to place the South 
Friendly and Ward 21 in‘fit relations 
with Japan and New Zealand 
Cuba and Alaska. 

All this the Altrurian 
out, if he spent twenty years in 
studying these subjects wisely. 
While he was studying them, he 
would find that he is here living 
under the protection of law, and 
that the administration of this law 
is paid for by the whole People — not 
by one man, not by another man, 
but by that one body of which Paul 
dreamed and Christ spoke. He 
would find that his children were 
educated in a system which educated 
the child of the Bulgarian and the 
Hottentot if they claimed the edu- 
cation. He would find that in 
health he is watched, and in sick- 
ness he is attended, if he chose, at 
the public charge and by the public 
care. That is to say, he would find 
that fully eleven-twelfths of the 
cares and duties which an intelligent 
Greek or Hebrew or Egyptian had 
to assume by himself in the time of 
Paul are now assumed by a commu- 
nity to which the order was given, 
by Paul himself, that every man 
should bear his brother's burdens. 
My Altrurian would have been so 
far encouraged by this condition of 
things that he would not have left 
us. He would have thrown himself 
into the battle with the devil, as 
some of the rest of us have tried to 
do, in the confidence that the pillar 
of fire which has led Israel so far 
would not stop short just as Israel 
was to cross over Jordan. 

When Jesus Christ left the 
the outlook was certainly 
enough. He sat at the table 
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ikw ARNOLD, 1848-1888. quick sensibility, his ready sym 
rranged by George W. E. pathy, his never-failing love of 
vy York and London Mac . : bd j 
nature andthe influences of nature 
in every form. Nay, it is even 
husiastic admirer of profitable to have seen what the 
ld these letters must Character of his surroundings was, 
mething of a disap- to understand how great was his 
Ce nest pas asset gue temptation to succumb to Philistine 
pour étre bon drama- ant and Philistine prejudice, in poli 
; younger Dumas One tics, in society, in religion, in order 
smother without being that one may fully appreciate how per 
g And really one .., ering, how honest, and how admir 
e of the superabun ible was the war he waged with all 
affection and of these things. Patience, simplicity, 
s which forms so and an endless devotion to intellect- 
of the substance of 4a) and spiritual progress—what 
| never felt so fully higher record could a literary man 
btle and indefinable is wish to leave behind him? 
nakes a great letter Independent of the light thrown 
lame de Sévigné 1s on his own character, the letters of 
. on her daughter am an conversant, as was Arnold, 
dence of owper 'S with all classes of men and all sides 
made up ot the little oF life could but contain much that 
day life; but some- it js extrinsically interesting. In 
these writers have a this respect also, I find the corres- 
i natural gift of epis- pondence disappointing. Still it 
ry st which \rnold had not. contains numerous bits about literary 
nfess to having been wen, scientific men, men distin 
at bored with the endless guished in public life, which one 
ssion of dull dinner-parties and cannot afford to miss. There are 
ents, school inspection glimpses of Sainte-Beuve and Renan, 
g of exer tre: and all hints of kindly relations with Dar 
what certainly seems win and Huxley,epigrams of Beacons 
1um-drum life. field. Lhere is literary C riticism, 
ver, I expected too also, though less of this ‘again than 
rs Arnold wasthe idol one could wish. To one who has 
F ship. The Essays in always thought himself nearly alone 
st opened to me the in caring little for Thackeray it is a 
her literature, the sub joy toread this in regard to him. 
xicating beauty of ‘[ cannot say I thoroughly liked 
poems on Obermann him, though we were on friendly 
to a book which did terms, and he is not, to my thinking, 
than any book can a great writer.” Here is another 
Ag alt [ came to these vol- bit on the Brownings. ‘One of 
\rnold’s letters full of the the very best antique fragments | 
ng anecho of that past, know is a fragment of a Hippolytus 
vakening of those days of in- by him (Browning.) Astohis wife 
| passion, as Arnold himself | regard her as hopelessly confirmed 
days of Valentine, days jin her aberration from health, 
Not one touch, not one nature, beauty and truth.”’ If Brown 
. m cover to cover. Instead, ing were still alive that would 
is: “To make a habi- doubtless call forth a sonnet even 
\ yn depression and_ more vituperative than the one which 
which in one’s early was hurled at poor Edward Fitz. 
ne is apt to indulge and be gerald. 
vhat interested in, is one of the If these letters had been written 
gs one learns as one gets older by a man otherwise unknown,! do 
us to body and mind not think they would have made a 
uready partake of the nature great impression. ‘The best service 
tl iadmirable sentiment, they can do Arnold’s memory is to 
; one which I should send the reader to the poems and 
“diy subscribe to now myself, earlier essays, which give him one 
"all grow to see the beauty and ofthe very highest places in the 
n of Philistinism so English literature of this century. 
y; but I should have liked Those who have been touched and 
st t wmething a little different from the moved with almost a new sense by 
s like t % : tof Empedocles. Empedocles, by The Scholar Gypsy, 
eu, let us forget all that. No by Stagirius, by Dover Beach, by 
x that these letters are the Stanzas on the Author of Ober- 
‘cord of a noble and a manly mann will receive with joy and grat- 
SW 2 a life the deepest sincerity itude anything that reminds them 
s fought “the most perfect dignity of pur- of the emotions, the hopes, the 
id nt ~ No one can read them without dreams of that well-nigh forgotten 
whelming ing that is possible for the past even if nothing can ever call 
ng: | “st genius and the perfection of it back. 
‘ _ haracter to go together. GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 
k e ‘mosphere of British Philistin- 
C High ( irch, and convention ‘tue Comepy or As You Like It. By 
g y kind which Arnold moved William Shakespeare. New York: Ameri- 
. y ould not escape from in can Book Company. 
hy - S determined struggle ‘The multiplication of Shakespearian 
- ‘eal | 1S sometimes weari- texts is no longer needful. The stu- 
ine... ove cam but be refreshed dent in every degree of advance- 
5s, AS », 'y by the simple affection ment, with every variety of wants, 
$ dare ess of his character, his can find ready to his hand an edi- 
< Kingoom ‘childlike interest in every- 


tion capable of satisfying every rea- 


sonable __ desire. The burden of 
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proving the wherefore of its own e:: 
istence rests consequently upon each 
new edition of a Shakespearian play. 
lhe book before us utterly fails to do 
this. Its unattractive ‘ make-up ’ 
of nondescript size and arvular 
shape proclaim it when compared 
with the dainty convenience of some 
recent pocket editions an hopelessly 
ugly duckling. Nor do any swan 
like beauties within palliate the un 


prepossessing character of-its ex 
terior. Figures bestrewn over its 
pages and referring to meagre and 


mechanical notes printed below the 
text assert its spirit to 
ingly pedagogical. 

As You Like It is the most atmo 
spheric of Shakespearian plays. The 
quality of the pleasure which it af- 
fords is of its own Forest of Arden 
free and tender almost to the melan- 
choly where the and the 
froiicsome mingle and become one. 
Rosalind and Viola of Twelfth Night 
both assume male attire because of 
necessity. But the exquisite woman- 


be unblush 


serious 


hood of Rosalind seems to grow 
finer by the change and what to 
Viola remains a stern even an en 


cumbering reality, to Rosalind in 
the ideal twilight pervading the play, 
while remaining a thing of serious 


purpose gathers the charm of a de 
lightful frolic. The book which, 
seeking to be the medium of intro- 


duction for young minds to this rare 
poem, dulls by its pedagogical ef- 
forts to make all clear the imagina- 
tive sensibility of boy or girl, works 
an irreparable wrong. If there be 
anything of high and pure beauty in 
As You Like It appreciable by the 
youthful mind, it were better that 
than any amount of accurate critical 
knowledge of verbal meanings or 
usages or even of contemporary cus- 
toms. The worst fault of the vol- 
ume before us is that it endeavors 
by constant explanations to write 
As You Like It down to the compre- 
hension of children and thus to rob 
them of the sweetest pleasure the 
drama can afford as well as to de- 
prive the teacher of his noblest 
privilege, to train the mind of boy or 
girl up to the full appreciation and 
enjoyment of a great poem. 
H. Gordon JOHNSON. 


BLACK SPIRITS AND 


WHiteE. By Ralph 
Adams Cram. 


Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 


Doubtless some kindly damon 
suggested to Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram that Shakespeare had fur- 


nished an admirable title for a book 
of ghost stories. With reluctance 
one is compelled to believe that 
forthwith the dzwmon flew away, 
without giving Mr. Cram unusual in- 
sight into the supernatural. For in 
a little epilogue to his book, Black 
Spirits and White, the author admits 
that he has merely tried to surround 
old root-legends with new local color. 
In all the book this has been evident 
to the reader. Mr. Cram’s imagina- 
tion and expression are formed upon 
Bulwer’s, but both are immeasurea- 
bly weaker than those of the great 
manager of the spook in fiction. 


Mr Cram is exuberant without 
taining power ; 
fective is 


at 
his attempt to be ef 
too obvious. As for his 
statement, in the same epilogue, 
that current legends of the super 
natural in all countries spring from 
certain well-defined roots—that may 
be true and yet not oblige a writer 
of fiction to confine himself to 
The ingenious Mrs. 
Hardinge-Britten, Madame 

sky, the Rosicrucians, 
Meyers of the S. P. R. 
ancient a writer 
something besides 


those 
Emma 
Blavat 
Mr. 
indeed so 
found 


roots. 
Bulwer, 


Beowulf 
the conventional 
in supernatural themes. A report 
of the society for Psychical Research 
contains twice as much thrill 
Mr. Cram’s tales of shrieks and faint- 
ings — it is a tame storyin his series, 
where some hysterical person doesn’t 


as 


as all 


lose consciousness at least once in a 
' 

way. 
Of the two stories that are furthest 


from the conventional, one,the first of 
the series, is disgusting rather than 
horrible. The other, the last of the 
series, has perhaps a certain power. 
In this tale, Mr CC 
Bulwer kills a to 
of malignant 
fresh was ef- 
and the Brain ; 
is obviously jug 
Moreover, Mr. Cram’s sugges 
tions of reflex action are at least 
open to question. Does the tongue 
of a much frightened man protrude? 

One regrets that the ghastly cle- 
ment in the book is not better pre 
sented because the open air scenery 
is reasonably well done. Mr. Cram 
would perhaps succeed witha whole- 
some story. 

Messrs. Stone & Kimball have 
bound the book rather attractively, 


however, 
before 
show the presence 

forces ; the trick being 
fective in The House 
here repeated, it 
gling. 


ram, as 


him, dog 


vot in black and white, but in grey 

and green, A. W.V 

CousIN) MONA. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 


Miss Carey’s novels and stories 
remind one of the work of her coun- 
trywoman, Miss Yonge, only they 
are more modern in spirit, less ver- 
bose and full of detail, and the felig- 
ious tone, while very obv ous, is not 
sO overpowering, at least to those 
not of Evangelical or strong Episco- 
pal faith. The plot is always excel- 
lent, the characters interesting, the 
moral lesson good, and there is 
nothing to cause one to hesitate to 
place the book in the hand of 
young girl, while the older person 
may profitably and agreeably peruse 
the same pages. 

This latest story depicts the sev- 
eral grades of selfishness and unsel- 
fishness. ‘The titular heroine is self- 
sacrifice itself, the real heroine has 
just about the proper amount, pos- 
sibly a trifle more, that is necessary 
in order to live in this world, while 
her sister is selfishness personified. 
Of the men, the one is insane in a 
mild form from overweening self-con- 
ceit, and the other is a good mate 
for the heroine. There is a good 
deal of poetical justice dealt out at 
the end; and one is inclined to 
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think the longer one does observe 
human nature that the rewards and 
punishments are generally meted 
pretty satisfactorily in most lives, 
only the outside world does not al- 
ways know it and the recipient alone 
realizes the harvest from the sown 
seed. 


\N OLD CONVENT SCHOO! By Susan 


Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Bros 


Susan Coolidge has charmingly 
retold the lives of several fascinat- 
ing historical and semi-historical 
personages, in her volume called An 
Old Convent School, published by 
Roberts Brothers. There is little 
new matter but the manner is very 
agreeable. First comes the famous 
Countess Potocka whose misfortune, 
rather than serious fault, when we 
consider the moral conditions of the 
times, was her infatuation for the 
own-cousin of Louis’ Fifteenth’s 
(Jueen, Vincent Potocki. He must 
really have been more than is usual 
in attractiveness, since his first wife, 
(from whom he was divorced to marry 


the Princess de Ligne) by his death 
only was prevented from remarrying 


him. Miss Coolidge gives a very in 
teresting account of the school life 
of the beautiful Helena and enables 
us to picture the life of the children 
of that unmoral time very clearly. It 
is astonishing that so many beauti 
ful souls survived the influences of 
the surroundings. In a Convent 
there was the smaller amount of 
temptation and error but even there 
sin and pettiness both dwelt. he 
mistake is made by many writers of 
neglecting the Polish and Russian 
custom of terminating names by ‘a’ 
or ‘i’ as they belong respectively to 
woman or man and here we find La 
Potocka called Potocki. 

From the rare and not often en 
countered Autobiography of Cather 
ine of Russia her girlhood is gleaned 
for us. An appreciative essay on 
the Duc de Saint-Simon and _ his 
memoirs and anotheron Emily Eden 
and her letters are delightful reading. 

Maris A. MOLINEUxX. 


THe INDIVIDUAL AND THE Stare. An 
Essay on Justice. By Thomas Wardlaw 
‘Taylor, Jr.,.M. A. Boston: Ginn & Com 
pany. 

Chis brief treatise of eighty-eight 
pages is ‘a thesis accepted by the 
Faculty of Cornell University for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy.’ 
The author evinces scholarship of a 
high order, wide reading pursued to 
good effect, of which he has also 
made the best use. He has the 
genuine scientific spirit, and his 
statements are for the most part put 
in aclear and forcible way. It is 
one of the books the reading of 
which operates as a tonic and gives 
new and interesting glimpses of 
philosophic truth. 

Very valuable is the writer’s dis- 
cussion of Equality and Liberty 
and their mutual relations. He 
maintains that they are essentially 
antagonistic to one another—a view 
that some students will be far from 
admitting. Still they will find that 
his treatmentof the subject is rather 
masterly and if not wholly convinc- 
ing, at least evolves much thought 
that challenges our serious atten- 
tion, 

The same is true of his represen- 
tation of the relation of the individ- 
ual to society and to the state, be- 
tween which relationships he makes 
very nice discriminations. He has 
much tosay on the question whether 
society is superior to the individual 
or vice versa. While he does not 
seem absolutely to deny the latter, 
he evidently holds that there are 
certain aspects in which society has 
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the higher claim. Yet he can 
hardly be said to make it clear that 
society has any other ultimate end 
than the good of its members. 

Full of good suggestions, too, is 
much of what he says are fights, 
though objection: will be- taken to 
some of his utterances. ‘These 
rightsare properly divided into three 
classes; rights of the individual, 
rights growing out of his relations to 
society, and those depending oa his 
relations tothe state. It isa rather 
startling assertion which he makes 
that might is right in the individual. 
But by this he means the individual 
per se—unrelated socially—but as 
there is no fer se individual, this 
right is scarcely more than a con 
ception and nowhere a reality, and 
may be conceivably true. On this 
point he is not as clear as would be 
desirable for the ordinary reader 
‘The same may be said of his treat 
ment of Justi One needs to keep 
close watch of the argument to see 
just what his notions may be. Even 
then there is a feeling that this prin 
ciple has no very substantial basis 
his appears to be the conclusion as 
put in his closing sentence : ‘‘Society 
is an inexplicable ultimate from 
which no concept of Justice possess 
ing objective validity can be de 
duced.” ‘This may be true, and yet 
there exists among the commonest 
kind of men a tolerably clear no 
tion of what justice is, and though 
they might not be able to formulate 
it, there is a pretty general consen 
sus as to what constitutes a viola 
tion of it 

But the essay is an unusually able 
one and is a very im ortant contri 
bution to the literature of the sub 
iect of which it treats. 

Gro. M. STEEL! 


GARRISON TALES FROM TONQUIN By 
James O'Neil. 
Day 


Boston: Copeland and 


ertainly the outside of this book 
is striking; it is all coming out with 
white and red and parti-colored cir- 
cles, and with green and blue and 
black stripes. As for the tales, they 
seem to be truthful, every line. Most 
of them lack climax — but in gen 
eral actual incidents lack climax, 
so these tales are the more convin- 
cing for their very tameness. On 
the other hand one or to move 
grimly to a fine catastrophe; for 
example the story of the old 
woman who sacrifices her life to 
warn a city and you are certain 
the tale is not altogether fiction. 

In all but one or two of the tales 
there might be more local color. 
Che author used to life in Chinese 
barracks doubtless passes over as 
insignificent many details that would 
be highly interesting to the Foreign 
Devils. With a litthe more richness 
of elaboration ; a little more Chinese 
coloring Mr. McNeil might have 
made his stories doubly fascinating. 
However they do very well as 
they are. 


lwo Lirr.e 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
neres 


PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. By 
N. Y.: Scrib- 


Up in the ‘straw parlor’ of the big 
barn, poring over their greatest 
treasure, Pilgrim’s Progress, lonely 
litthe Meg and Robin overhear talk 
of the ‘City Beautifu',’ the White 
City that is building by the lake. 
With the faith of children, they Ge- 
cide to see it: and though the 
Slough of Despond overwhelms them 
when they think of the obstacles in 
the way, and though Hill Difficulty 
is very hard to climb, at last their 
dream is accomplished, and they 


‘went in over the water, and were 
let in at the golden gates’ and saw 
the City Beautiful. How they tried 
to share their good fortune witha 
child less happy, and what wonder 
ful good fortune came to them 
through this unselfishness, is what 
every child will want to find out for 
himself. Meg and Robin may not 
be very realistic children, but they 
will set the children a-dreaming of 
what it is possible to achieve with 
honesty and steadfastness, and of 
how lovely itis to think of others 
rather than of one’s self. 


THE VILLACE Watcu-Towe! By 
Douglas Wiggin Boston Hloughton, 
Miftlin & Ce 
Mrs. Wiggin is one of our best 

short story writers and any book 

from her pen is always welcomed 
with pleasure 

his volume contain stories 
redolent with true e\ england 
flavor. rhe village 

portrayed and one sees the dear old 


rooms with their quaint furniture 
ind decorated as only 
farm houses are. 
The stories are 
sentiment and it 
read some of them 
‘The Fore-room Rug’ 


5 


without 
ing the tears come. 

lo write such stories the author 
must feel in sympathy with the char 
acters and fully understand them and 
their lives, and when we read the 
dedication to the O'd Apple tree we 
feel that this is surely the case wit! 
Mrs. Wiggin. Her 


pict ires al 
characters are all tri 


[ext-books are so often misused 
by poor teachers that one sometimes 
thinks they should be banished alto 
gether from the schoolroom and 
that scholars should be taught to 
gain knowledge of a subject from 
numerous sources instead of from 
one, But in the higher grades of 
the elementary schools, when pupils 
are still learners in the use of books 
and when the teacher has many sub- 
jects to study and treat, then good 
text-books are invaluable, especially 
in suburb and country schools. A 
new, thorough .text-book, therefore, 
is always welcome; but especially 
such a good one as Frye’s Complete 
Geography Till its appearance 
there has been no satisfactory work 
on the subject for the higher, ele 
mentary grades. We now have a 
book that is broad and masterly in 
treatment, very complete and accur- 
ate in its information, profusely il- 
lustrated with several hundred, care- 
fully selected, well engraved wood- 
cuts—almost wholly made from 
photographs—a great improvement 
over the customary, inaccurate, 
‘artists’’ drawings. 

“ The earlier courses (in element- 
ary geography),” wrote the Confer- 
ence on Geography to the Committee 
of Ten, “should, therefore, treat 
broadly of the earth and its environ- 
ment and inhabitants. The instruc- 
tion should extend freely into fields 
which are recognized as belonging to 
separate sciences in later years of 
study. It should deal not only with 
the face of the earth but with ele- 
mentary considerationsin astronomy, 
meteorology, zodlogy, botany, his- 
tory, commerce, governments, races, 
religions, etc., so far as these are 
connected with geography.” Such 
a breadth of subject Mr. Frye has 
given in his book—carefully and 
properly subordinating the natural 
science, history, etc., to geography. 
He has presented admirably the 
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miraculous 
it into her 
ink. 
Nothing can be pronounced im- 
possible or improbable where the 
tide water swirling up by Fort Pop- 
ham and the wide expanse of Merry 
to face in 
hearty embrace with the cool brown 
river, fresh and sweet from Moose- 
head and Maxie Pond as it pours 
over the wide dam at Augusta; the 
Flying Dutchman might lie at a Gard 
iner wharf and find a Gardiver girl 
for his Elsa. Equally true is the semi 
magical Nautilus with its crew of five; 
the finely-conceived poetic half Span- 
ish skipper the Deus ex machina, the 
blood-thirsty but polite Franci, and 
the ever alert Rento and the two 
monkeys and their cargo of wonder 
ful sea-shells. If for nothing 
the book is good enough to stimulate 
a boy and 
no one lyric 


mirage and condensed 
inkstand and used it for 


meeting Bay comes face 


else 


to become 
fail 


a conchologist 
to the 
descriptions of the precious Wentle 
trap the Harp, the 
Australian Pheasant and the Bishop’s 
Mitie, the Voluta and the 
Volunta Junonia. 

Chen there 


an enjoy 


and Imperial 
aulica 


is the boy John who is 


a little poet in his way and quite a 
prodigy of imagination as well as of 


unselfishness, and his terrible guard 
Endymion Scraper the 
who collects shells—there are 
book misers as well as money misers 
and Richards has created a 
shell miser — perhaps being also a 
deacon a hardshell miser and 
extraordinary Skipper proves 
to be the deacon’s nephew and the 
boy’s cousin, and the boy’s dream 
and he is from 
and the 
the the 


ian Deacon 
miser 


Mrs. 


this 


comes true rescued 


the tyrant sails away into 

and 

southern seas. 
It is all delightfully written, 


lightful in spite of 


mirage glamour of 
de- 
of 

yet it 
may be that such patterns of skippers 


or because 


its demands on the credulity 


exist and such Little Lord Fauntle 
roysy bovs grow in Maine. And 
the mystery is held nicely in sus 
pense and there are touches of wit 
and wisdom that make the book, 
2p iche sé > ” 
the publishers say, “a gem 
CuuMLky's Post. A story of the Pawnee 
Trail by William O, Stoddarc; with illus 
trations by Charles H.Stephens. Phila 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Mr. Stoddard’s story of the Pawnee 
rail first appeared nearly a decade 
ago, but the life and spirit which 
run like a swift and turgid current 
through its pages are just as entic- 
ing constant 
succession of hair breadth escapes 
encounters, Indians 
aws, horse thieves and vaga 


as ever. There is a 
and desperate 
and out! 


bonds: there is all the wild life of 
the border, its ferocity, its frankness, 
its fascinating freedom. Death- 


shots crack almost too frequently 
and there is a little too much en- 
couragement of the barbarous judg- 
ment that there is no good Indian 
but adead Indian. But undoubtedly 


many of the incidentsare true to a 
line passing away happily forever 


and if boys read it under judicious 
guidance it will quicken their blood 
and not harm them; it is the kind 
of a book that healthy boys like and 
small wonder, for there is a good 
story and there are plenty of excit 
ing episodes. 


Part II- 
By Rev. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH Hisrory ; 
From Richard II to Charles I. 


A. J. Church, M.A. New York: Macmil- 

lan & Co 

This second volume of Mr. 
Church's series begins with the in- 


surrection of Wat Tyler, and tells in 
a simple and direct way the stories 
of the wars of the English in France, 





of the Wars of the Roses, of the in- 
troduction of printing, of Wolsey 
and Thomas More, of Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuart, of the Armada and Es- 
sex and Raleigh, and closes with an 
account, somewhat distorted, of the 
conflict between the king and the 
Parliament and the execution of 
Charles. This last is declared to be 
a crime, which set back the cause of 
freedom in England for many gen 
erations. The illustrations are from 
the quaint contemporary pictures. 


THe Boy OFFICERS Oo} 
T. Tomlinson. 


i812. By Everett 


Boston: Lee & She pard 


This is the third volume in the 
War of 1812 series, and continues 
the adventures of the boys who have 
been heroes in The Boy Soldiers of 
1812 and Three Colonial Boys. The 
War of 1812 1s not much understood 
by young people, probably because 
its scattered engagements along the 


lakes and the seaboard are not easy 
to comprehend even for older peo- 
ple. But the interest which at 


taches to the perils and escapes of 
Andrew Field or Elijah Spicer may 
make Fort Meigs and Niagara and 
Sackett’s Harbor real places to boys 


who read, and Perry’s victory will 

become as real to them as Bunker 

Hill or Lexington, 

Moopy’s LODGING HOUSE AND OTHER 
TENEMENT SKETCHES. By Alvin Fran 
cis Sanborn Boston: Copeland and 
Day. 


Mr. Sanborn adopted the best and 
only satisfactory method of 
gation when he 


investi 
find 
the conditions of tramp-life in Bos 
ton. He tramp himself, 
and lodged in cheap lodging houses 
and charitable institutions. He 
gives in this little the results 
of his thorough study, not 
dressed out in literary ornament, but 
felt and smelt 
it, with photographic accuracy. The 
result is not always pretty or pleas- 
ing, but it is truthful, and is a valu 
able addition to our social knowledge 
of Boston. 


wished to out 


became a 


volume 
very 
as he saw, 


just heard, 


Besides the study of the cheap 
lodging houses, Mr. Sanborn has 


made a careful analysis of a typical 
tenement street, its character, life 
and habits. The many resemblances 
to village life are striking, and serve 
to explain some othe:wise obscure 


subjects. Though the picture as a 
whole is dark enough, it has its 


bright and hopeful aspects. 
nature is much the same everywhere, 
and certainly the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness is not less in evidence 
among tramps and tenements than 
it is elsewhere. 

\ consideration of sandwich-men 
closes the book, much of which is 
not new, having appeared in pamph- 
lets and magazine articles. Mr. 
Sanborn is a worker at Andover 
House, and has done excellent social 
work in this volume of essays. 

R. E. 1. 


Human 


Among the most striking 
the same time the most attractive 
little bindings that have appeared, 
during the present epoch of striking 
and attractive bindings, are those 
of three books recently issued by 
Messrs. Lamson & Wolfe. One is 
Dr. Hale’s My Double, bound in 
grey board with a leather back; one 
is Mr. Bolton’s The Love Story of 
Ursula Wolcott, bound in brown 
boards set off with a clever intaglio 
design in India ink; and the third a 
book of essays on Polite Society by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


and at 


is in sober 


brown board; not as original as 
the others but quite satisfactory. 
Messrs. Lamson & Wolfe, have 
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by FRANK T. MERRILL. 2 vols., 
12mo0, $5.00. 
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A Nameless Nobleman. 16mo, 


$1.25. 

Dr. LeBaron and His Daugh- 

ters. 16mo, $1.25 

David Alden’s Daughter, and 

Other Stories of Colonial 
Times. 16mo, $1.25, 

Mrs. Austin’s stories reproduce with re 
markable fidelity and loyalty the characters 
and incidents of the early years of the old 
Plymouth Colony 
John A. Goodwin 

The Pilgrim Republic. An His 


torical Review of the Colony of 
New Plymouth, with Sketches of 
the of other New England 
Settlements, a History of ¢ 
gregationalism, and the 
of.the Period. 
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shown excellent taste in book covers, 
throughout their short career, but 
have produced none more attractive 
than these. 


The American Book Company 
has begun a series of Eclectic 
School Readings, books of from one 
to two hundred pages, at the low 
price of twenty-five cents, excellent 
both in choice of matter and in 
treatment: the _ illustrations are 
particularly good. ‘The first volume 
is called Stories for Children, and is 
edited with discrimination by Mrs. 
Lane, who has always in mind that 
the moral unconsciously 
inbibed in earliest infancy are re 
tained as comfort and help in later 
years. The second volume is Fairy 
Stories and Fables, edited or retold 
by James Baldwin. Of this book 
there is but one fault to be found, 
and that is with the desecration of 
the charming story of Princet by the 
interpolation of one of cur most vul 


lessons 


gar, modern, so-called comic songs 
that we had hoped was slipping into 
oblivion, and are sorry to find given 
a new lease of life in this way 


Are the young people of today 
the emotional, sénsitive, morbid, 
hysterical, gushing, religious, chatter 
ing, effervescent, undisciplined, 
largiloquent, superlative using creat 
ures shown us ih the story for school 
girls, written by L. T. Meade and 
published recently by Cassell Ls 
T’. Meade is the author of a dozen 
similar books. ‘This one is entitlhd 
Girls New and Old and purports to 
depict life in a great English school, 
something between Auburndale and 
Wellesley. I am inclined to think 
these girls are the figments of the 
author's imagination and not drawn 
from living models. Certainly they 
are very different from the children 
and young folks, English and Amer 
ican, that I have known ina rather ex 
tensive acquaintance. If these pic 
tures are true it is no wonder that 
mental diseases are on the increase, if 
what the doctors say in this regard is 
really borne out by statistics. For 
my part such books seem unwhole 
some and conducive to mental 
dyspepsia, when taken by youthful 
and inexperienced readers, in spite 
of the religious and moral intentions 
so carefully inculcated. 


Ginn & Company have just issued 
a satisfactory edition of Moliére’s 
Les Précieuses Ridicules pre 
pared by Marshall W. Davis of the 
Roxbury Latin School. The editing 
is done with judgment and ability 
and the notes are good, while the 
vocabulary is unusually commend- 
able. The students are fortunate 
that are directed to obtain this 
edition for class work. 


Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte has 
now a little periodical of his own. 
He calls it the Fly Leaf, a periodical 
of The New. If Mr. Harte can keep 
it from degenerating into a period- 
ical of The Fresh he will indeed have 
achieved a good deed; something 
that other editors of small period 
icals have been unable or undesiring 
to accomplish. 


An acceptable book in the class- 
ical scheme js Ginn & Company’s 
issue of Viri Rome prepared by B. L. 
D’ooge, M. A., of the Michigan State 
Normal School. The style is some- 
what novel in that a remarkably well 
considered section on Latin Compo- 
sition follows the notes, and one on 
Word Groups,( deserving especial com- 
mendation by the grateful teacher) 
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while an excellent vocabulary closes. 
The illustrations are chosen with 
discretion and include four valuable 
maps. 

A gruesome and blood-curdling 
tale of the du Boisgobly kind comes 
from the Frederick A. Stokes Com 
pany under the title of Dead Mans 
Court, by Maurice H. Hervey. The 
binding is blood-red and _ silver, 
cheerful yet suggestive. It is a de 
tective story, well worked out, with 
plenty of incident—two or three 
murders past, present, and attempted, 
a revengeful Spariard, two young 
Englishmen that ‘go the pace’ when 
money permits; a beautiful young 
convent-bred girl and mystery; a 
lapse from temperate-drinking to the 
most unlimited sprees (guided there 
to by the ghost of a murdered 
cousin) a death by bull-dog and a 
ae does not begin to enumer 
ate the list of remarkable events 


\nother of the ingenious means 
for sugar-coating history and geogra 
phy is the Elsie Series, by Martha 
Finley, published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company The latest is Elsie’s 
Journey on Inland Waters, and on 
the barest thread of story imparts 
much of the history of the settle 
ment of Chicago and the surround 
On the whole the book 
is interesting, in spite of the slight 
ness of incident. 


ing country. 


NOTES. 

\n odd case has recently been 
settled in New York Some time 
published a_ book 
called Some Good Intentions anda 
Blunder, purporting to be the work 
of John Oliver Hobbes. Mrs. Craigie 
had written not a line of the story 


ago there was 


and was naturally indignant. In 
vestigation showed that the publishers 
had been duped by a man who had 
come to the office with the story ap 
parently clipped from an_ English 
daily-—and of course not copyrighted. 
Believing that they hada right to 
reprint it the publishers did so. Now 
it turns out that the tale was merely 
an imitation of Mrs. Craigie’s work, 
entered in a competition for a prize 
offered by the English paper to the 
writer who could best imitate the 
style of the authoress. 


There is a general impression— 
and it seems to be shared by no less 
a writer than Mr. Lawrence Hutton 

that Mr. John Kendrick Bangs’s 
idea of having ancient ghosts up to 
talk is fresh and new. Do we read 
our English classics so little, then? 
Was not Lemuel Gulliver once treated 
to several interviews with distin- 
guished shades—Cwsar and Brutus 
among them? No offence to Mr. 
Bangs, whose handling of his spooks 
is fresh enough ; but the idea is not 
his. 

One of the outcomes of the war- 
scare is the deliverance by Mr. Cor- 
bett, the prize fighter, of an opinion 
about the chances of strife. Witha 
splendid indifference that arises, 
doubtless, from familiarity with 
frays. Mr. Corbett settles two great 
questions in one interview; he says 
England and America will not fight, 
and he predicts that Mr. Maher will 
‘best’ Mr. Fitzsimmons. 


Mr. W. S. Gilbert has now the 
materials for a new libretto, not 
comic. Scene first: six or eight 
months ago: Mr. Gilbert’s study; Mr. 
Gilbert reads a polite request for an 
‘interview’ from the Countess de 
Bremant and dictates the reply that 
he willgrant the interview for the 
sum of twenty guineas. 
second: the same, a day later; Mr. 
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Every reader of The Commonwealth should read ¢} 


remarkable Novel, 


A SINGULAR LIFE 


the last and the Greatest Story by ELIZABETH sT 


PHELPS, author of ‘The Gates Ajar,” 
etc. Miss Lilian Whiting says: 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
Price, $1.25. 


Gilbert receives a letter from the 
countess, declining to close the bar 
gain, and suggesting that she will 
some day be delighted to write the 
librettist’s obituary for 
Whereupon the 


nothing 
librettist writes to 
the countess’s chief editor a sharp 
letter, suggesting that the countess | 
not a countess at all, but on 
rude person. Then follows 
Nemesis Mr. Gilbert’s lette 
upon its author a 
scene th rd, last week 

he is forced to 
nterview’ by the astute 
Ihe countess loses her suit but that 
is nothing in the balance against the 
advertising she gets It is to be 
hoped that there will never be a 
scene four even if the countess 
should chance to survive Mr. Gilbet 


There is to be a new translation 
of Don Quixote —one made _ in 
America by a Harvard man, M: 
George Santayana, It is to be 
brought out in four thin royal quarto 
volumes 


Che Five Minute Stories b 
kK. Richards issued a mont! 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat is 
have sold enormousl\ 


Mr. Garland, whose work is im 
proving, by the way, has written a 
study of the Chicago young girl, 
called Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 


To the great number of personal 
reminiscences of stage people, Mr. 
Charles E L. Wingate has added 
one, bringing the gossip about 
actresses up to date. It is called 
Shakespeare’s heroines on the stage, 
and deals with Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. 
Cibber, Miss O'Neill, Mrs. Abington, 
Elizabeth Farren, Louisa Brunton, 
Ellen Tree, Mrs. Mary Robinson, 
Julia Marlowe, Madame Modjeska., 
Mrs. Langtry. Mrs. Siddons, Ellen 
Terry and others. The publishers 
are Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


lhe psychology of the child is get 
ting into print more than ever. A 
new and corrected edition of Mental 
Development in the Child and the 
Race, by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin of 
Princeton, will be published at once 
by Macmillan & Co. 


Seven new leaflets have recently 
been added to the Old South series, 
all relating to English Puritanism 
and the Commonwealth. They are 
numbered 58 to 64, and are as fol- 
lows: No. 58. Hooper's Letters to 
Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot’s 
Apology for Socrates; 60, Ship- 
money Papers; 61, Pym’s Speech 
against Strafford; 62. Cromwell’s 
Second Speech; 63, Milton’s Free 
Commonwealth; 64, Sir Henry 
Vane’s Defence. There are many 
earlier leaflets in the series relating 
to the same period, including Vane’s 
Healing Question, the Petition of 
Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, 
the Scottish National Covenant, the 
Agreement of the People, the [nstru 
ment of Government, and Cromwell's 
First Speech. With these Old South 
leaflets, which are sold for five cents 
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We have a few co; 
following pictures, w! 
the marvellously lov 
of fifty cents each 


FATHER DAMIEN, 
Etching — size 11x" 

REV. JOSEPH TUCKE rowan 
Founder of Organi 
this C ountry. 
11x16 inches 

TWILIGHT, by Jose; 
An elegant cop) 
22x28 inches. 

LENDING A HAND, 
Heliotype 22X2 

PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA Wi KIN- 
SON, the Rhode Is 

REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
usually good portrait 
size 20X24. 
These pictures ar 

for Sunday Schools, 

rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH 
Postage or express 
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J. Stilman Smith & 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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ilization of the labora- 
nents of a few years ago 
elements towards our 
nfort and convenience, 
through the general edu 
yple on broader lines 


fore It seems odd to 
tormen on the street 
sing the rheostat, and 


circuits 
xs which one could 

ect with the modest 
which these men derive 
upations; but electric 
me part of their lives, 


sistances and 


¢ developed a good 
yf the gay effects of 
urrents, and their eyes 
ened to siies branches 
yuugh the one which 
their daily bread. 
hemistry and microscopy 
themselves most impor- 
ny different lines of busi 
farmer finds himself look- 
relations of bacteria to 
the brewer, the nitre 
ker lependent in their mod 
es upon other of the or- 
ns ¢ the boundary line be 
ind creatures while 
enient and necessary 
methods of manufac 
ose engaged in the 
oser and closer touch 
with t estigating scientific man 
Our Weather Ser- 
wn to us the need of 
n of atmospheric condi- 
the technical terms of the 
f meteorology, cyclone, 
barometric depression and 
ke have come to be familiar 
rds to all intelligent people. There 
many reasons, therefore, that our 
‘should have much interest in 
fic publications. 
These are of many orders, from 
AN, ‘ local Popular Science, known 
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9 journal of Chemistry, a monthly 
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ace, ‘n€ Scientific American is too 
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lustrations of the highest order, 
which lend attractiveness and clear 
ness to its numerous descriptions. 

Among the weeklies of the pres 
ent day one cannot pass the excel 
lent scientific selections in the Lit 
erary Digest. They are prepared 
and selected with care from the 
prominent authoritative periodicals 
both here and _ abroad, foreign 
language being no bar to informa 
tion of importance and merit, so 
that for a general view of the scien 
tific field the scientific department of 
this paper is to be highly com 
mended. 

The most general paper of high 
class in this field is the new Science, 
which has now entered upon an ap- 
parently prosperous career. Under 
the care of Prof. J. M. Cattell as 
responsible editor, a course has 
been begun which should be es 
pecially interesting to members of 
the various learned societies, notes 
of whose meetings are given quite 
at length in the magazine. The 
current issue contains quite a num- 
ber of interesting items. Among 
these may be mentioned the brief 
note by Prof. D. G. Brinton on the 
Missing Link. This formed the 
subject of discussion at the meeting 
of the International Zoological Con 
gress in Leyden last summer. The 
matter will be considered at length 
by Prof. Marsh in the coming 
American Journal of Science, but 
Dr. Brinton gives the keynote to the 
opinions expressed at the Congress. 
The Dutch government sent for 
Dubois who was still in Java, where 
he had made his remarkable finds, 
and heand his bones were in evi- 
dence, and strongly so. The most 
conservative of the authorities there 
assembled, Dr. Virchow of St. Peters- 
burg, admitted that although he did 
not consider that the gap between 
man and ape was bridged by the 
specimens, still they did indicate an 
erect walking ape, if the bones 
belong together, and an ape gener- 
ically distinct from any known. 
“The conclusion is indisputable,” 
writes Dr, Brinton, “that in the 
Pithecanthropus we have an animal 
higher than the highest ape and 
lower than the lowest man.” 


The same issue of Science contains 
an interesting account of a simple 
apparatus for collecting water at 
any desired depth below the surface, 
these samples being desirable tor 
the study of bacteria and other pur- 
poses. It is described. by Mr. 
George C. Whipple, who has been 
identified with other inventions re- 
lating to our local water supply, and 
is simple intheextreme. A vacuum 
tube is provided and lowered to the 
desired depth. The line by which 
the apparatus is lowered is made 
fast to the end of this tube and then 
with some slack between to a deli- 
cate spring attached to the case 
containing the tube. Any even 
motion is taken up by the spring, 
but if the line be jerked, the spring 
extends itself and the force of the 
pull comes upon the point of the 
vacuum tube which is_ thereby 
broken and water which lies at that 
point flows in to fill the vacuum, and 
may be drawn to the surface still 
enclosed in the tube. 


[Na a recent issue of the Journal of 

Meteorology, Mr. A. Lawrence 
Rotch collates the information about 
mountain sickness which is scattered 
in various publications and adds to 
these facts some of his own observa- 
tion. The symptoms of mountain 
sickness begin generally at above 
twelve thousand feet and_ include 
shortness of breath, nausea, violent 
pains in the head andback. These 
effects are to a considerable extent 
dependent upon the circumstances 
and the physical condition of the in- 
dividual; and by the means of ascent, 
for example, the wronaut, who at- 
tains his great height in very short 
times, has his great altitude offset 
by the short time during which he 
remains at these heights and by the 
ease with which he reached them. 
On the other hand, the mountain 
climber, who remains for a long time 
in the rarefied air, and further is ex 
hausted by the efforts necessary to 
reach his elevated points, is much 
more affected. This marked result 
has been connected with the moun 
tain itself in the minds of popular 
observers, and hence thename,. Dr. 
Egli-Sinclair has recently set forth 
his opinion that by reason of the 
smaller supply of oxygen the blood 
is less rich on the mountains than 
in the valleys; that it is the red 
coloring of the blood that absorbs 
oxygen, and that the number of 
these corpuscles diminishes with the 
altitude. Mr. Rotch's own observa 
tions at M. Vallot’s cabin on the 
side of Mont Blanc, at an elevation 
fourteen thousand feet, seem to con 
firm this idea. After a while there 
is a slow recovery through the sys 
tem adapting itself to the new con 
ditions. ‘This wasalso noted by Mr. 
Rotch during his three days’ stay at 
this elevated cabin, for by the sec 
ond day the acute symptoms had 
disappeared though there was still 
some difficulty in breathing. 


. a recent circular of the State 

Forestry Association of Minne 
sota, Mr. J. O. Barrett, Secretary of 
the Association, calls attention to 
some prevalent erroneous ideas about 
the succession of trees on forest 
land and of the nature § and 
quality of forest — soil. The 
notion prevails almost  univer- 
sally, he thinks, that ‘when the 
pines are gone, they are gone for- 
ever,’ and that the soil in which 
they grew is worn out and is unfit 
for further growth of trees. This 
idea is not only an injury to the 
preservation of forests, but it dis- 
courages the growing of trees on the 
prairie, where the present system is 
one adapted only to the immediate 
needs of the proprietor. 

Mr. Barrett notes the wide variance 
in the order of the alternation of 
trees in different localities and un- 
der varying circumstances, shows 
how some of the quicker growths, 
poplars, aspens and canoe birches, 
gain possession of the land and often 
times keep it through their innumera- 
ble seeds, which find a paradise in 
every cleared or burnt area. He 
shows also that the more valuable 
trees, oaks and pines, even now are 
able sometimes to regain possession 
when the quick-growing trees have 
passed on, and urges that with culti- 
vation and care the most useful 
trees might be readily replaced. 

‘‘ So far from the forests having a 
worn-out soil,’ writes Mr. Barrett, 
“it is the best in the world. The 
decay of the fallen leaves and limbs, 
the carbon dioxide thus evolved for 
plant growth again, the nutrifying 
agencies of the net-work of roots, 
form the rich humus of the future 
farms. Neutralize this fertilizing 
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art of nature by injudicious cutting, 
or burning the leaf mold, and not 
only is the soil thus impoverished 
and drouths provoked, but sorrowful 
alternations of trees inevitably en- 
sue. H. B. Ayres, a forest expert 
in our state and close observer, 
avers that burnt land could not be 
put in condition as promising (as an 
adjoining unburnt tract) for less than 
$20 an acre. The English oaks 
grow today in places where William 
the Conqueror found them when he 
invaded Britain. For centuries the 
pines of Maine have repeated them- 
selves on their native heath. ered 
the conditions, and the ‘fittest’ r 
main w hile human generations come 
and go. 


N the American Journal of Science 
for November, Prof. O. C. Marsh 
presents two interesting papers on 
the Dinosaurian reptiles, one beinga 
classification of them and the other 
one considering the restoration of 
some of them, with reference to which 
Prof. Marsh has new ideas to offer. 
The paper, which was presented in 
the first instance before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its meeting this fall, is 
the outcome of extensive investiga- 
tions of American forms, the exam- 
ination of which has led toa consid- 
eration of the European ones, and 


the combination has suggested cer- * 


tain other probabilities which are 
here set forth. In a general way it 
may be said that while these beasts 
really had four legs, there were im- 
portant groups which had the habit 
of walking on two legs only, and as 
some of them have been depicted as 
true quadrupeds, they are as wrong- 
ly presented as if man should be 
drawn as a creeping beast. 

In less degree Prof. Marsh outlines 
differences which have become ap- 
parent to him on close study between 
the previous restorations of four of 
the dinosaurs and what were proba- 
bly their true forms. A most valu- 
able feature of one of these papers is 
the assembling in one plate of the 
principal types of dinosaurian rep- 
tiles. These are so arranged as to 
be readily compared, and in the 
larger form from which the plate in 
the Journal will be reduced will be 
of the greatest value for instruction 
in schools and institutions of learn- 
ing, in which geology is a portion of 
the prescribed course. 
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TIME. 


William Dean Howells in Harper's Magazine 


Do you wish me, then, away ? 
You should rather bid me stay, 
Though I seem so dull and slow; 
Think before you let me go! 
Whether you entreat or spurt 

I can nevermore return: 

‘Times shall come and times shall be 


But no other time like me 


Though [ move with leaden feet, 
Light itself is not so fleet; 
And before you know me gone 


Eternity and i are one 


IN THE CROWD. 


who with business done 


© one 
T and mind at wanders 
through the crowded thoroughfares 
at this holiday season, there is an 
indescribable joy in watching the 
great street kaleidoscope. Its bril 
liant and bewildering changes, the 
endless variety of color and move 
ment, never alike two minutes in 
succession, are fascinating in the 
extreme. It is easy, too, to fit them 
all into beautiful designs, so beauti 
ful that itis hard to choose between 
them. The charm of the scene is 
difficult to analyze, but it may safely 
be placed as the direct result of 
movement. It is the intensity of 
life which fills our souls with sym 
pathy and satisfaction. inthe depths 
of our natures there is an underlying 
passion for life which demands 
movement and repudiates repose. 
We are not satisfied unless we 
see the wheels go round. 

Che lake lying softly between its 
mossy banks, with the tall trees bend- 
ing over to watch their fair reflec- 
tions in its glassy surface, is lovely 
but not so dear tous as the broad 
river miking its strong, purposeful 
way with steady movement to the 
sea. The ocean in its turn, with its 
ceaseless ebb and flow, its con rasts 
of wild surging under the stress of 
storm and later calm repose only 
that it may gather strength for a 
greater activity, appeals to our sym- 
pathy more strongly still. 

The forests, so solemn and silent, 
are full of the movement of bird and 
beast, of the dash of hidden waters, 
of bending tree tops and the rush of 
mighty winds. The very mountains, 
symbols of steadfastness, are all the 
more impressive that their stillness 
resists the most powerful movements 
of nature. We should not care for 
them half as much were it not for 
the great purple shadows that con- 
stantly sweep over their sides, alter- 
nately hiding and revealing the pic- 
turesque beauty of rock or hanging 
wood. Even when we are reposing 
upon the calm bosom of our Mother 
Nature we are easily interested in 
the activities of the ants, or bees, 


ease 


can 





or moles, the very humblest of 
children 


her 
If we get no other enjoy 
ment out of the busy life of these 
little creatures, we have the pleasure 
of moralizing upon the travesty of 
our human existence thus exhibited 
and so fancying 
philosophers 


ourselves great 
which is always an 
immensely gratifying reflection 

It is precisely this love for move 
ment, with perhaps a little of the 
love of philosophizing added, which 
fills the measure of delight in 
jostling against the mass of human 
ity which fills the city streets at this 
festival of the vear 


oul 


Chere are such 
pleasanthints,too,inthelonglistsheld 


in Cac h shopper sh ind 


lists which 


it is impossible to avoid seeing, so 


closely are we pressed together at 
the loaded counters 


own household 


All through out 
festivities, we are 
conscious of a gentle wonder as to 
what was finally bought for that un 
known ‘Aunt Jane.’ whose name 
loomed up so largely at the top of 
the slip of paper picked up on the 
sidewalk ; and the mystic inscription, 
‘ Mother—Clock,’ has the 
most lively conjectures. 

What kind of a clock was it? 
Was it one of the dainty little Dres 
den affairs, which takes its place on 
the mantlepiece more as 


aroused 


ornament than as a thing of practi 


> 


( il use 


Or is it a dignified tall mahogany 
time-piece which stands sentinel on 
the 


grave ‘| 


staircase linding, ticking its 


rever —never,’ or 


calling 
through the night hours a deep. soft 
note of solemn warning? 

We shall never but we do 
know that the planning of 
gifts made up a part of 
rush in which 


know, 
these 
that busy 
have de 
lighted during these merry days 

We love to see the loaded delivery 
wagons flying about the streets, and 
it is a part of our fancy that the up- 
turned the roof of the 
piled-up vehicle are making almost 
as much stir in the world as those 
which are revolving so swiftly and 
noisily on the frozen roadway below. 

It is curious to notice the influ- 
ence of this same passion for move- 
ment on the crowds that assemble 
before the display windows of the 
great stores. 

Qne window filled with costly 
laces and delicate evening fabrics, 


our souls 


wheels on 


all arranged with consummate taste, 
draws no more than passing glances 
from the hurrying crowd, which be- 
comes spell-bound upon the sidewalk 
in front of the neighboring window, 
to the great discomfort of those 
who wish at least to be passers-by. 
The secret of this enthusiasm is 
found in the midst of a tasteless dis- 
play of very ordinary wrappers and 
aprons, where a certain rude figure 
in blue coat and old-gold colored 
trousers, presumably a clerk in a 
dry-goods store, perpetually measures 
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off a yard of ribbon with certain 


spasmodic extensions of his arms, 
and bending of his figure from the 
waist ; female form 
clad suitably in a pink skirt, a blue 


jacket and a 


his customer, a 
yellow bonnet, simul 
taneously raising and withdrawing a 
wooden handkerchief. 
presentment of a Christmas shopping 


This gra¢ eful 


scene in one of our palatial shops 


never fails to collect an admiring 


With 


ilso a rapt at 


crowd at all hours of the day 


more reason there is 
that 


looking 


tendance at window where a 
man in Turkish 


costume sits many hours daily, pa 


foreign 


tiently and dexterously weaving one 
of the rich-hued carpets of his native 
land. 
Eager 
broad 
‘Santa 


the 
gaze at 
date,’ yas his 


faces press close to 


window pares to 
Claus up to 
wheels, whirling literally at lightning 
speed in spite of his paralyzed left 
leg dragging behind, stir up a whole 
snow feathery flakes 
Wherever we see the sidewalk packed 
with a dense mass of human 
all gazing delightedly in the 
direction, we may be perfectly 
that it is not still-life which attracts 
them. It is either that a sort of 
Ferris wheel is majestically revolv- 
ing, bearing with it a precious freight 
of barley-sugar, dogs, cats and mon- 
keys; or that a handkerchief vind- 
mill, illuminated within bya colored 
electric light, is swinging its sails 
round and round; or that a wintry 
landscape, covered with drifts of the 
pur. st white cotton batting, is afford- 
ing excellent coasting for sever] 
figures in the newest style of chil- 
dren’s clothing, who plunge to the 
bottom of a hill, vanish behind it 
and reappear at the summit in an 
incredibly short time, to repeat the 
performance with the regularity of 
clockwork. It is the motion, the 
suggestion of life, that attracts the 
crowd. Sometimes it is life itself 
which is utilized as an advertise- 
ment, as when a family of little 
butter-ball-like puppies are seen 
tumbling over and biting each other, 
or sleeping the sleep of the well fed 
and right mind baby-dog. The 
puppies have no mercantile signifi- 
cance at all, but they are alive and 
that is enough for the street gazers. 

The crowd pushes and hurries, 
becomes wedged in doorways, surges 
out into the street to avoid some 
sidewalk obstruction, streams off 
into side streets and doorways, is 
eager, restless, merry. It is a joy 
to us to be in and of it, for it is full 
of life. It is this unrestrained 
movement that is ever charming. 

And so the short winter day 
closes, and we hurry homeward to 
carry with us some of the blithe 
spirit of our wanderings. In the 
trolley-car, however, we instantly 
lose all sense of movement, and 
later drag ourselves home with 
wearied spirits and deadened facul- 
ties, and with a loss of the joy of 
life we had gathered in the busy 
Streets. 
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(HE EVENING LAMP. 


fo 


burning brightly on a 
table gives a more cosey 


xe air to a room than 
electricity. 
rfectly satisfactory and 


ssion of adding to the 
home, 
e Moore in the House- 


1 pleasure of 


) requires a great deal of 
nsideration which it 

vavs receive. 

re of the lamp is,- for 

pleasant duty which is 

enever opportunity per- 


yuence of which the 
gain a reputation for 
nd dimness which they 


rvc. 
yf satisfactory light is 
The bow! of the lamp 
ympletely emptied, from 
und thoroughly washed 
vater and soda Care 
to have it thoroughly 
pouring in the 
re will probably be a 


oil, 


yx succession of sputter 
lamp is lighted, 
this treatment does not 


ient lamp if so, pour 


1 into the tube, and 
9 iround, let it run 
\ brown scum which 


surface of 
s usually the cause of the 
ind the ammonia will re- 


yn the inner 


r of a lamp requires at 
should be rubbed daily 


vis, and soda should be 
burnt-looking spots. 
“ 9 water and soda every 


keep them in good 


ION. 
the wick 
Hold a 


ist the wick and clip all 


rred part of 
moved daily. 


Some housewives claim 
tter luck when they rub 
nart off with a cloth 


x flicker of the flame is 
used by bits of the burned 
burner. 


Pa k which adhere to the 
ng t wicks in vinegar and 


wing them to dry thoroughly be- 
re using will improve the flame 
{help to prevent smoking. 
rhe chimneys may be toughened 
lacing them in a basin of cold 
vater and allowing them to remain 
es 


the water boils. After this 
reatment the chimneys should not 
ewet. They may be cleaned by 
eathing on them and then rubbing 

soft paper. Dry soda will re- 

é discolorations. 
smoky appearance of some 
y be improved by rubbing 
dry salt. Many chimneys 
) grief through being screwed 
tightly. No room is left for 
ion of the glass by the 


fthe wick be turned low when 
extinguished, it will 
» k the lamp in good con- 
m. Most people leave the 
* turned up, and by capillary 
““raction the oil is brought up, and 
' being consumed in flame, it 

ind helps to make the 


ame S 


- r \dorous. 

Ma yot the accidents in which 
sion St., mps hg re are the result of care- 

"sness i ignorance. A lamp 
. r be lighted if it is less 
NY CO. n juarters full of oil. When 
Heaters. ‘eis only a small quantity of oil 


‘amp, an explosive gas is gen- 
““ed,and if unable to escape, it 
_?4Walts the lighted match or the 
“elessly turned down wick to ex- 
wae, Scattering the oil and burn- 
* ‘verything within reach. 

Water will not extinguish burning 
% but dry sand will. If this is not 
“hand, the flame should be smoth- 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ered by throwing some heavy rug or 
woolen substance over it. 

Plain white or decorated white 
porcelain shades give a most satis- 
factory light, although many prefer 
a cream or yellow shade. Green 
shades are pretty by daylight, but 
at night they emit a ghost-like light 
Red shades throw a rosy hue over 


the room, which is said to be bad 
for the eyes. 
SCALLOPS. 
LTHOUGH _ seasonable from 


September to March, says the 
New York. Times, the 
preferred by epicures during January 


scallop is 


and February, as at this time the 
portion commonly called the 
‘tongue’ is full and of a_ bright 
orange color. This mollusk fre 


quents deep water and is brought to 
Only the 
heart of the 
scallop is eaten; it isan esteemed 
dainty when carefully cooked, and 
is particularly adapted to the meth 
ods of the chafing dish. 

of Scallops,—One-half pint 
scallops, two tablespoonfuls butter, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, speck of 
pepper, tablespoonful parsley 
chopped fine, one-half teaspoonful 
anchovy paste, juice of half a lemon. 


the surface by dredging. 


muscular part or 


Sauti 


one 


Heat the butter ina chafing dish 
and when very hot and slightly 


brown add scallops rolled in one 
level tablespoonful of flour and 
seasoned, saving salt until the last, 
as it extracts the juice. After the 
flour on the scallops has begun to 
cook, add anchovy paste and lemon, 
cover closely, and cook ten minutes ; 
add parsley and cook a little longer 
before serving. 

Scallop Stew. Wash 
water, rinse in 
water, with milk, and stew 
fifteen minutes until tender; adda 
tablespoonful of butter, melted with 


thoroughly 


in salt and clear 


cove! 


one tablespoonful of flour; season 
with salt and white pepper, and 
serve hot on toast. 

Messina Scallops.—Parboil one- 
half pint scallops in their own juice 
eight minutes; then put in two 
tablespoonfuls of hot butter, 
simmer eight minutes: then add 


one-half teaspoonful salt, speck of 
pepper, and juice of two lemons. 
Scalloped Scallops.—¥ry a light 
brown in butter, shaking often to 
prevent burning; if you have the 
shells, wash thoroughly and butter : 
otherwise use a baking dish well 
buttered; put ina layer of bread 
crumbs, well buttered ; then one of 
scallops, and so on until the dish is 
full, having the crumbs at the top; 
cover with a white sauce made of 
two tablespoonfuls butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, cooked to- 
gether, and then stirred smooth in 
a pint of milk, and bake twentv 
minutes or until nicely browned. 
Scallop Salad.—Put into a basin 
of salted water and cook slowly for 
an hour. Rinse in cold water and 
again boil slowly twenty minutes ; 
then plunge in cold water, drain, and 
cut in slices, mixing with the same 
quantity of celery cut in pieces ; put 
in salad bowl and cover with a 
mayonnaise dressing; garnish with 
slices of lemon and celery leaves. 





A cooking-class recipe for a Christ- 
mas plum pudding candy is a collec- 
tion of all available nuts and fruits, 
held together by a fondant of white 
of egg mixed with powdered sugar— 
figs, candied cherries. citron, pine- 
apple, raisins, with a light blending 
of spices and a few almonds 
blanched and chopped, or other 
variety of nuts. Mix the materials 
thoroughly and pack in a box or tin 


























































lined with paraffine paper, leaving 
the mixture to ripen for afew hours. 
It may then be cut in small cubes 
with a sharp knife, and each cube 
wrapped in a piece of the paper, as 
caramels are prepared. 





A FLOWER CLOCK. 
A* English journal contains the 
following ingenious hint to the 
little gardeners 
It is quite possible to so arrange 


flowers in a garden that all the 
purposes of a_ clock will be 
answered. In the time of Pliny 


forty-six flowers were known to open 
and shut at certain hours of the day, 
and this -number 
largely increased. For instance, a 
bed of common dandelions would 
show when it was 5.30 in the morn 
ing and 8.30 at night respectively, 
for those and shut at 
the times named, frequently to the 
minute. The hawk-weed 
opens at 8 in the morning, and may 
be depended upon to close within a 
few minutes of 
The yellow 
12 o'clock noon absolutely 
minute, 


has since been 


flowers open 


common 


2 in the afternoon. 

goat’s-beard ‘shuts at 
to the 
that is, 


sidereal time 


when the attains its 


altitude. 


sun 
Our 


highest 
clocks do not follow 
the sun, but are generally a few 
minutes fast or slow, according to 
the longitude of the place wher 
they are. The goat’s-beard, how- 
ever, is true time all the world over. 

The sowthistle opens at 5 A. M. 
and closes at r1—12 A. M. The 
white-lily opens at 7 a. M. andcloses 
at 5 Pp. M.; the pink opens at 8 a. M. 
and closes at 6.30 p.m. Inthe towns 
few people know about such details as 
the clocks 
often seen anywhere, though they 
have been constructed occ asionally. 


these: nor are flower 


Even in these days, however, farm 
often take their dinner 
hour from the sun, or, failing that, 
from the yellow goat’s-beard, which 
is never mistaken, whether it can 
see the sun or not. 


servants 


A BIRD’S REVENGE. 
A LADY who was one day watch- 


ing a pair of redstarts as they 
worked in a tree, says Public Opin- 
ion, was startled by a violent com 
motion that arose in the shrubbery 
hard by. Catbirds screamed, wrens 
scolded, and the robins' shouted 
‘Quick!’ with all their might. A 
chipmunk was dragging a baby cat- 
bird by the leg from its nest and all 
the birds roundabout had come to 
help make a row about it, including 
a Baltimore oriole. The screaming 
and the swish of wings as the birds 
darted about made the _ squirrel 
abandon its prey, and then the com- 
motion subsided as quickly as it 
had risen. All the birds but the 
oriole went about their business 
elsewhere. 

The oriole had not said a word so 
far and, beyond the countenancing 
the hukbub by his presence, had 
had no part in it. The squirrel, 
having dropped the baby catbird, 
cocked itself upon a limb and be- 


gan to chatter in a defiant way, 
while the oriole sat not far away 
looking, but doing nothing else. 


But in a few minutes the squirrel 
left its seat and ran out on the limb 
it had been sitting on until it had 
to use more care to keep its hold, 
and then the oriole’s opportunity 
for a terrible assault had come. 
Flashing across the space, he struck 
the chipmunk in one eye with his 
sharp-pointed beak, and _ then. 
turning instantly, struck the other 


eye in like manner. Quivering 
with pain, the squirrel let go 


the limb and dropped to the ground, 
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W hat 


use of being 
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clean! 
They, who 


use Pears’ 


soap, know. 


where it rolled and struggled about 
apparently in the throes of death. 

The oriole flew away to its favorite 
elm, where he in the most 
brilliant fashion. The lady put the 
squirrel out of its misery, and then 
saw that the oriole had destroyed 
both eyes, 


sang 


ARTIFICIAL SCENTING OF FLOWERS. 


LOWERS that have lost 
thing of their perfume, says 
London Public Opinion, are now 
scented artificially by watering them 
with an alcoholic solution of essence, 
a little glycerine to fix the 
odor, thus, for violets, the liquid is 
composed of too grammes of glyce- 
rine and 10 grammes of essence of 
violet. In many places, while 
scented violets are comparatively 
rare, the unscented kinds grow wild 
in great profusion. These are now 
bought up in Jarge quantities, scent- 
ed artificially, and put into the 
market in advantageous competition 
with the perfumed violets grown 
by the horticulturists. Cut flowers 
which have wilted from time or 
transportation are revived by being 
plunged into a weak solution of sal 
ammoniac. Flowers which have 
little or no scent are also perfumed 
for sale by being put into a box 
with ice, and then saturated with a 
current of carbonic acid charged 
with perfume. 


some- 


using 
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REMOVES THE CAUSE 
AND CURES ANY HEAD- 
ACHE IN FIVE MINUTES 


25 CENTS 


ALL ORUGGISTS OR BY MAIL 


Nervease C0., Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARYZCLUB. 
A*® important session of this 


society will be held in Boston 
on Wednesday, January 1, 1896 
The general object of the meeting is 
to discuss and consider library inter 
ests in the New England states 
Repsesentatives of various library 
commissions and library associations 
will be present and will participate 
in the discussions. 

There will be two sessions on the 
day of meeting The morning 
session will be called to order at 
10.30, The programme is as follows 

10.30. Address by Mr. George 
Haven Putman, of New York, on 
The Relations between Publishers 
and Librarians. This address will 
be followed by a discussion in which 
all are invited to participate. 

11.45. Intermission. 

12. Reports and miscellaneous 
business. 

12.15. Discussion: The prospects 
and problems of Libraries in the 
New England states. Representa- 
tives of various states will report 
the needs of the libraries of the 
states which they represent; guests 
will'be invited to offer for discussion 
topics in which they feel a special 
interest. 

Che second session will be called 
to order at8 P.M. This will be 
essentially a social gathering, but 
the main objects of the association 
have not been overlooked by the 
Committee of arrangements. The 
exercises willopen by an informal 
discussion of the work and plans of 
the various library associations of 
the New England states. Each 
club will make a separate report, 
and it is hoped that these reports 
will contain valuable suggestions 
which may lead to a better organ- 
ization and a more thorough co-op- 
eration of the various clubs. Mrs. 
M. A. Sanders will describe the 
Denver conference and by the aid 
of the stereopticon, Mr. Faxon will 
illustrate Mrs. Sanders’s address. 
The literary exercises will be followed 
by refreshments, and the Reception 
committee will make every effort to 
provide for the social enjoyment of 
all who attend, 

The afternoon will be left free in 
order that visitors may have an op- 
portunity to make a thorough in- 
spection of the new Public Library 
building. January first is not a 
legal holiday in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and the library building 
will be open on that day. Visitors 
will be cordially received and will 
be shown every courtesy by the 
library officials. 

The morning session will be held 
in Jacob Sleeper Hall of 
University, 12 Somerset street. 
The evening session will be held in 
the rooms of the Woman’s Club, 5 
Park street. The central location 
of these buildings, but a few steps 
from Beacon street and the Boston 
Atheneum, renders them very con- 
venient for gatherings such as these. 
The officers of the club for 1895~—96 
are as follows: President—Charles 


Boston 


BOSTON 
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Knowles Bolton, Librarian of the 
Brookline Public Library; Vice 
Presidents—Frederi« H 
Librarian of the Lawrence Publi 
Library, Miss L A Williams, 
Librarian of the Malden Publi 
Library Secretary—Wm. H. Til 
Assistant Librarian of 
Harvard College l'reasurer— Miss 
a Sargent, Malden Publi 
Library. 


Hedge, 


linghast, 


rhe Reception Committee is com 
posed of Charles C. Soule, Chairman, 
Boston Book Co., 15 1-2 Beacon street, 
Boston Miss Nina |} Browne, 
Library Bureau, 146 Franklin street, 
Boston: F. W. Faxon, Boston Book 
Co., 15 «t-2 Beacon street, Boston ; 
Mrs. M. A. Sanders, Public Library, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Miss E P 
Thurston, Free Library, Newton 
Mrs. Wm. H. Tillinghast, 50 Garden 
street, Cambridge 


THE ART ELEMENT IN INDUSTRY. 
A r the last meeting of the Meta 
physical Club, Mr. John S 
Clark delivered a lecture on Man’s 
Spiritual Nature and the Labor 
Problem, in which the subject was 
treated in a_ highly 

and original manner 


suggestive 
rhe lecturer 
first made comparisons between the 
cost of raw material and that of 
manufactured product, giving statis 
tics of production in European 
countries and the United States in 
order to show that by far the larger 
part of the value of our industrial 
product resides not in the actual 
material at all, nor wholly in their 
practical usefulness, but largely in 
the concretion of man’s thought and 
feeling and taste and skill in response 
to man’s spiritual nature—that the 
more largely the higher faculties 
have been exercised in producing 
the things, and the finer the spiritual 
quality of those faculties, the more 
valuable is the thing produced in 
dollars and cents. 

Today, he went on to say, labor 
is directed too exclusively to the 
production and distribution of the 
furrdamental necessities of physical 
existence. food. shelter and cloth- 
ing. It is for the sake of obtaining 
a share of these necessities that men 
submit to the hard conditions of 
labor and fight for opportunities to 
work, crowding out the least ener- 
getic and least skilled to linger on 
the edge of starvation at the change 
of the prosperous. 

The political economy of the old 
school analyzes and logically ac- 
counts for this state of things, but is 
powerless to lead toward anything 
better. The underlying principle of 
the whole situation is human selfish- 
ness on theplane of physical need and 
desire. The present policy is evi- 
dently unsuccessful, even when 
measured by the standard of more 
bodily well-being, for it fails to fur- 
nish work enough to employ all who 
should be self-supporting. 

The remedy can be found only 
in a more vital connection between 
man’s higher or spiritual nature and 
his labor, making work not merely 
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an endeavor after personal advantage 
in the struggle for existence, but also 
an endeavor to be of service to 
others, sharing with them the work- 
er’s own best inward experience of 
thought and feeling. This is what 
art is—the embodiment of the invisi 
ble spirit of man, the creation by 
the individual of new _ spiritual 
values as a gift to his brothers. 

The statistically recorded growth 
of the industrial arts shows there 
is now steady commercial demand 
for millions of dollars worth of pro 
ducts which a few years ago nobody 
asked for, because they were not 
obtainable. This shows in plain 
fact that when it is possible to ob 
tain, in addition to bread and cloth 
ing, things that express something 
of man’s spiritual nature, there is a 
demand for them also, and the field 
of honest, serviceable productivity 
is enormously widened 

The economic advantage of such 
a broadening of the demand for 
labor—through bringing in the art 
element—is threefold. It increases 
the wages of the artistically trained 
workman who has been promoted 
from commoner toil; it increases the 
opportunities for the common laborer 
to earn honest wages, since it re 
lieves the overcrowding in his ranks 
and it brings into the daily life of 
the whole community the healthful 
leaven of the art spirit. 

The art spirit means quickened 
insight into the higher signification 
of nature and life, love of order and 
beauty, and, above all, creative 
imagination—imagination based on 
knowledge and understanding of 
what 1s, but constantly mounting 
above what is, to bring into visible 
existence that which man’s soul 
makes for itself out of the world and 
life 

The growth of libraries, art muse 
ums, technical institutions and 
labor organizations shows a gradual 
movement in the right direction. 
More fundamentally effective than 
any one of these, but in close rela- 
tion to them all, is the great move 
ment for art education—that is, for 
the training of children in the public 
schools to the appreciation and the 
creation of spiritual values, the 
only true, permanent values, toward 
which human activities should be 
directed. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


may be doubted whether any of 
the local societies of Phi Beta 
Kappa maintain its reputation and 
interest with as much spirit as that 
of Yale, one of the first two ‘scyons’ 
planted. 

Elisha Parmelee, who brought the 
two New England ‘scyons’ from 
William and Mary, was a student 
both at Yale and at Harvard. He 
established the two ‘scyons’ which 
have become such vigorousbranches, 
in the same year, 1780. Indeed, it 
seems that the parent society ceased 
to exist before the ‘ scyons ’ 
their life. 

A letter from New Haven says 

“ Prof. F. K. Sanders, to whom I 
showed Parmelee’s Semitic papers, 
manifested considerable interest in 
them; he thought that they spoke 
well for the methodical, painstaking 
scholarship of Parmelee’s day. 

“ Ourfirst P.B.K.lecturethis winter 
was by M. Paul du Chaillu, in the 
Art School ; every possible seat was 
occupied. Dr. William Lyon Phelps 
of the English Department delivered 
the second lecture, December 4,on the 
hundredth anniversary of Carlyle’s 
birth. This too was much appre- 
ciated. 

“Mr. Charles Washington Cole- 
man, of the College of William and 


began 
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EGYPTIAN SLAVER} 

HE convention betwe: 
and Egypt which 

the other day is expect: 

gradually with the ir 
slavery in the latter 

the new law the pur 


slave-dealing is increas 
years’ hard labor, while ' 
of death may be int 
mutilation of male s 
head of a family 
there are slaves un 
certificates of manum 
liable to the fine ar 
posed for sales, purc! 
changes between fam 
for attemtps to hi: 
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‘The captains and « 
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and imprisonment, 
if he is an accon | 
and cargo may be 
same measures are 
the case of vessels wl 
equipped for the trans; 
Every one arriving 
slaves must declare 
them on landing, and 
days, at the manu 
where he will receiy 
ing number of freed 
It was prop sed 
merely a one-clause 
that ‘the status 
ished’ but both nat 
opinion, having 
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that success w 
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For Over Fifty Years 
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ECEMBER 28, 1895 


ue NEW DECORATION BY PUVIS DE 


CHAVANNES, 


ae this new decoration just 
\ t up in the Public Library, 
Chavannes is very good 
NS So that, though I have 
fore now about him, I am 
) to saya few words about 
ew of his things. 
er hard for some of us 
stomed to very different 
oration, (for instance, 
and hotel decor 
Italian work- 
varbox beauties well rouged 


theatre 


} 


e bY clev er 


ed, waving their high 
peries and opulent charms 
blue sky it is rather 


at first the full 


is Ss work, 


5s to realize 


to know how 


h uy 
ed, well-nigh revolution 
thods and aims of decor- 

I like to think of that 
nan, always shunning notoriety 
wirepulling, yet creating in his 
workshop beautiful wall spaces 
the aim that they should 
to his mind, with no 

the cash to be got. 
there has been a great 
k of late on his decoration 
n the Public Library. 
that at the first glance 


‘ 


was the least bit disappointed. 


up the huge staircase, 


where thing has been concen- 
richness of effect and 


you see these delicate 


ating through ‘most pel- 
id in white garments, 


lerful,’ a landscape about 

classic in line and feel- 

p. \ yme on all this; you turn 
m the Renaissance into a 

ssic air; and perhaps at first the 
the distinguished colors, 
1 little stiff and cold. But 
waitamoment. Get the brass work 
the foor, the Sienna marble, the 
thern court yard, out of your eye, 
nd look again. You begin to take 
e point of view of the painter. 
‘rything is sufficient, unstrained, 
sfying. It is dome as a child 

h genius and a man’s brain and 
power w | have done it. There 
to shock people, no effort 

seem smart or Aadile, no show of 
research, no thought for 


Ste iines 


ying prettiness. Everything is, 
texactly sacrificed, but concentra- 
1 on simplicity of effect. Puvis 
8 tried to get the rhythm of certain 
8, crossing, repeating, balancing 


He has tried for the 
; particular distinguished 

ts,of which he only has quite 
‘Me secret. But small details, clever 
aeling of a hand, brilliant brush- 
ot a bit of drapery, have not 


creste m. Histhought in doing 

nd has been that it shall strike 
‘particular note in the general 
mon that it shall be simply 


it shall never obtrude in 
“great le. And so with drapery, 
‘Sthougat of its place in the 











“at swing and rhythm of line, but 

taliof executing it with any 
““rinéss, which might too much 

act the eye to it. 

‘ttain disagreeable persons have 
, 4 that all the actual painting of 
“€ G€coration was not done by the 
and of the master; indeed, some 
ould have it that assistants had 
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painted in the 
true that Puvis employs assistants, 


whole of it. It is 


as every 
must ; 


painter of great surfaces 
but it is absurd to pretend 
that this in any way affects the 
quality of his work. He makes a 
sketch with great care and research 
of just what be wishes the composi 
tion to be. It is there that all the 
thought for composition and color is 


expended. Then if assistants square 


up the whole thing, I for one, can 
see no harm init. An assistant of 
M. de Chavannes once told me that 


the master was in the habit of mix 
ing great pails of colors of the proper 
tone. Given, then, a large surface 
like a sky, or a middle distance of 
meadow, and any intelligent 


young 
artist could layin the 


first general 
tone. But I feel quite positive that 
Puvis put on the last touches. ‘The 
manner of the painting seems to me 
to give proof enough of this. Take 
the little shrubs in the foreground, 
for instance: no assistant would 
have dared to brush them in in so 
carefully careless a manner, in a way 
so knowingly naif, And only a mas 
ter could have designed leaf-forms 
so beautiful as those about the door 
or in the trees of the middle distance. 
He must have made the 
design t is possible some assistant 
enlarged them from his 
original drawing, but it seems to me 
self-evident that only a master could 
have given the leaves the grace and 
strength of form that they have in 
their finished state. 


original 


may have 


With all these good things said 
about the Library decorations, there 
is no denying that it is somewhat of 
a disappointment after some of his 
thatlhaveseen in France. The deco- 
rations at Amiens, his first impor- 
tant ones, have always seemed to me 
as fine as anything he has done. 
What could be nobler than _ his 
Labor, with its central group of huge- 
framed men laboring about an anvil ? 
(By the way, people who think 
Puvis can’t draw had better study 
his red chalk drawings forthis group. ) 
In the distance a yoke of oxen 
strain at the plow, and beyond are 
woody hills, and further the limit 
less sea with points of rock jutting 
into it. In the foreground is a 
young mother whose child is held to 
her by an old nurse. This is 
towards the right, but at the left a 
group of men trim the bark from 
huge trees just cut down. 

Rest is another one, where a very 
old man, the Nestor of his hamlet, 
tells a tale of times gone by, to the 
young men and maidens, One 
holds a sickle in her hand ; another 
leans an elbow on her knee; the 
men stand with folded arms. Fur- 
ther back, you can see a group of 
women gaily teaching a baby to 
walk. At the right and behind lies 
a still tarn with dark, quiet hills 
rising precipitously from it. In the 
foreground, two children bicker over 
a bunch of grapes; a sunbrowned 
husbandman mends his nets, while 
his beautiful woman, sitting near by, 
trifles idly with a flower. These two 
decorations are edged about with 
flowers or leaves of the most curious 
invention and phantasy. est has 
starlike flowers about it, with thick, 
heavy, laurel-like leaves to frame 


them ; but for Zader the oak leaves 


serve as frame, their harsh but 


strong forms seeming to give the 


proper note of surroundings. 

The current number of Modern 
Art has an interesting and beautiful 
example of Puvis—a_ painting 
owned by Monsieur Durand Ruel. 
It might be a party gone a-Maying 
in the woods. 
kneel in very 
panniers in 
flowers. 


lhree boys stand 
Puvis-like attitudes, 
their hands, gathering 
Beyond, a little baby-boy 
is trying to carry his basket on his 
head and we arily letting the flowers 
fall to the ground. Again, in the 
foreground, to the right, stands a 
tall, slender girl of a singular, awk 
ward grace, her basket full before 
her; she meanwhile lazily watches 
the idling boys. And about them 
are the rugged trunks of trees, dim 
in the twilight which always prevails 
in that land which Maeterlink tells 
of and which Puvis paints. For 
they live they of Puvis-land in 
a country where all are grave and 
serious but none are ever unhappy; 
and the sun never shines there, but 
neither does it ever rain. 

I knew a young Englishman in 
Paris who. unlike most art-students, 
was so well off in this world’s goods 
as to be able to treat himself to a 
study by Whistler, an impression by 
Monet, or a sketch by Puvis. (After 
all, if you have the intelligence to 
buy them they cost no more than a 
lot of stuff by Frith, R. A., Gérome, 
or Muncaczy). So it happened that 
he had askeich by Puvis, and very 
charming we ‘ artist-fellers’ thought 
it; (tho’ when he gave teas or dances 
in his’ big studio, the spit-curled 
and loudly dressed damsels 
of the A.serican Colony thought it 
‘so horridly ugly,’ and ‘ wished he 


matrons 


had bought a Bouguereau instead.’ 
It pictured a rocky and wooded land 
and in it white robed girls danced 
and played and walked together ; 
and in front was something merely 
took for an 
open grave. But | have since found 
from the more finished picture Puvis 
made of the subject, that it was 
somewhat the same thing. For it 
was old Time, tired of his reaping, 
sleeping for the moment by the 
flowers he had but just cut down. 
And so for the space of his sleeping 
the girls might dance undisturbed. 
What more will Puvis give us? 
he is old and can hardly be expected 
to do as he did in his best days. 
The large picture belonging to Mrs 
Warren which was at the Museum 
last Spring and was thought exquisite 
in line and the balance of masses 
was, to my thinking, a little ‘winy 
and crude in color when compared 


rubbed in which some 


to the Pantheon decorations, for 
instance. But what ever he shall 
do, he Aas done great things; and 


I think we shall grow to think them 
greater every day. 


A NEWSPAPER INNOVATION. 
NOVELTY in journalistic en 
terprise comes from Spain. It 
is a weekly illustrated ‘paper’ printed 
on linen. The journal is appropri- 
ately entitled Za 7z/a Cortada, and 
is sold at 2 1-2d. ‘The price is mod 
est enough in view of the peculiar 
advantages which are offered to sub- 
scribers. 

From an article on Hygiene and 
Journalism, says the Westminster 
Gazette, we learn that the reader 
has but to send his copy to the laun- 
dress after perusal in order to trans- 
form it intoa superb pocket-hand 
kerchief. It will, moreover, be use- 
ful for dusting one’s hat, wiping 
away a tear, making one’s tender 
adieux,taking part in popular demon- 
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strations, and ‘ preserving diplomatic 
documents.’ 

Although its special applicability 
to the last named purpose is not very 
clear, the Ze/a Cortada must be cred- 
ited with considerable originality in 
its aim of extending the sphere of 
usefulness of the press. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


NCE Arthur Roberts was the 
means of averting a panic ina 
theatre, says Household Words. 
Some odds and ends of scenery had 
taken fire, and a very perceptible 
odor of burning alarmed the specta- 
tors. A panic seemed to be immi- 
nent, when Mr. Arthur Roberts ap- 
peared on the stage. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“compose yourselves. ‘There is no 
danger—| give you my word of honor, 
there is no danger.” The audience 
did not seem reassured. ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen,” continued the come- 
dian, rising to the necessities of the 
occasion, ‘*confound it all; do you 
think if there was any danger I'd be 
here?” The panic collapsed. 
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SKATES 


LOLS COOOOOCNKODVOE 


SKATES 


CO®QO@O@IOWIOE 6 OHO) 
ALL MAKES AND PRICES. 


A full line of Carving Knives, Pocket Cutlery, 


Razors, Air Guns, Cameras and Camera Supplies, 


Dog Collars, Dog Harnesses, Dog Breafl, Boxing 
Gloves, Fencing Foils, Field Glasses, Air Pistols, 
Etc. Gymnasium Goods, Leather Jackets, Opera 
, Sterling Silver Pocket Knives. 


“LOVELL DIAMOND ” CYCLES 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


A NEW FEATURE. 


THE “NEW LOVELL” 


Sewing Machine 


Embodies every leading feature and im- 
provement. Warranted for ten years. 


Price, $19.00. 


JOHN P. LOVELL 
ARMS C0., 


{47 Washington $t., Cor. Brattle, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


OFFICE 
CAT 


HER MEWSINGS 


OF pcsesucreauesticate nit eae 


2 Ota AORUORUOROROSTS 


ND they're 
Christmas at 

ing antiquities’: | 
papers !’’—said the 
low, sepulchral voice. 

—* You don’t mean’’—said I. 

“Yes, | do!’’—said the Office Cat 
gloomily. ‘They're my hoodoo, 
that’s the fact. I’ve given into 
and said Kismet. It’s Fate. They're 
sandwiched into every paper | pick 
up, between the Venezuelan 
scare and the theatrical advertise- 
ments. Hereafter I'll report on ’em 
regularly, to begin with, and get ’em 
off our minds. As I told you, this 
week they’re in Rome, studying the 
Antiquities.” 

‘‘Meaning the ladies and leaders 
of Anglo-Americo-Roman society 

‘Well, those the other 
antiquities, | suppose ’’—-said the 
Office Cat with a grin. ‘ But prob 
ably the Apollo and the Gladiator 
will also stand in their Path of Duty. 
And like all good tourists and true, 
they will eat their noon sandwiches 
in the Colosseum, the 
women and maid-children used to 
stand, when the gratings were 
opened and they first saw the lions. 
And they will endeavor to realize 
the actual height of the six-foot 
cherubs in St. Pe.er’s, by measuring 
’em with an umbrella. And— but 
O! Shades of the paper and gladia- 
tors!” cried the Office Cat, in a 
sudden burst of the genuine emo- 
tion she so rarely gives way to. 
Don't you envy ’em these holiday 
hours ?—O,-not their being Heredi 
tary Legislators, or fluff like that: 
but just the chance to wander, with 
plenty of shekels ahead for tomor- 
row and tomorrow year—to wan- 
der in the unspeakable Roman sun- 
shine, and feel, stealing across the 
sense like the very breath of the one 
that is heart’s belovedest, the sweet 
sweet southern wind, that 
lets in it — and hyacinths — and the 
freshness of the far mountain snows 
—and a something of fine salt tang 
i 

“Yes! And to have all the great, 
old, solemn, lost centuries open 
their doors and their hearts and the 
secrets of their hearts to one’s poor, 
untrained, petty, unworthy modern- 
ness. You stand there by the lich- 
ened gray of one of the old city 
gates; and it is noonday. And all 
in one strange minute, it is not the 
puzzah-ed tourist, the importunate 
beggar, the gliding, black-sontaned 
priest you are seeing; it is the 
Roman cohorts, passing battle-ward 
out through that old gate; and the 
air is vibrant with the thunder of 
them: it is the days when — 


their 
‘study 
read it in the 
Othce Cat, ina 


spending 
Rome, 


and 
‘em 


wal 


among 


just where 


has vio- 


Romans in Rome's quarrel 
Spared neither lands nor gold 
Nor sons nor wife nor limbs nor life ; 
“The yellow Roman sunshine glit- 
ters back from corslet and spear and 
shield ; the wind lifts the flags that 


must so 


soon be ‘shroud 


of many, 
that they may be shame of 
the earth shakes with the 


of Rome’ 


none 
trampling 
s legions. 
Or it is twilight in the Colos 
the dusky purple twilight 
folds itself down all in 
ment, like the 
The air is full of 


odors 


seum 
that a mo 
folding of a wing. 
twilight 
them the 
crushed fern at the fountain edges; 
rank, Roman bitter-sweet. There is 
a faint, opaline, ghostly mist, drift- 
ing through the old, crumbling 
arches. Whatis that whiteness yon 
der? Only the moonlight, triumph- 
ing for one luminous instant 
the allenfolding shadow? 

is it a childish figure, 
with piteous face 
stars and the 


brooding 


Strong among 


over 
Or 
lying prone, 
upturned to the 
dew, and dark, thick 
soaking out through 
the whiteness of her fold 
ing draperies? And that long shaft 
of misted light—are They 
ing thereon whocome willing 
and guides on the 
from the 


stains slowly 


soft, loose 


descend 
mes- 
sengers Home 
rail 

God, who has called her today 

God, who will lead her this way, 

Her—such a weak, childish thing 

Up where the gold angels sing ? 

© Rome at the good, good 

Christmas time! Happy they, above 
all other pilgrims, who find them- 
selves in that room of the world’s 
great caravansary, on the world’s 
best day!” 

‘Well, not being in Rome, but in 
Boston, did 
you—’ 

“Too tired to say! 
anyhow, because something would 
come between my sight and the 
page on which I should try to record 
my thanks to those who made it 'so 
good beyond my poor deserving!” 

Dorotruy LUNDT. 


what sort of Christmas 


Couldn’t say, 


A WREATH OF CHRISTMAS SMILES. 
BY CODDLES AND TODDLES. 


{From Harper’s*Round Table. } 


C, (1 aM.) “Is it 
Tod?” 

r. “ Raining! 
hard.”’ 

C, “I don’t think Santa Claus will 
come, then, ’cause papa said he uses 
reindeers only to pull his sleigh.” 

T. (2 a.m.) “Cod, I wonder why 
Santa Claus only comes at night?” 

C. “ I guess it’s because he doesn’t 
want to make his presents known.” 

C. (3 a.m.). “Say, Tod, wake up! 
I thought you said you were not go- 
ing to sleep till Santa Claus came.” 

TI didn’t go to sleep. I only 
forgot I was awake.” 

T. (4a.m.). “Santa Claus is so 
long in coming, I think he’s mis- 
taken us for somebody he’s left pres- 
ents with.” 

C. “ Probably he's had a musgiving, 
and left them with somebody else.” 


raining out, 


No; 


it’s snowing 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10* and 25*. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 

Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


C. (5 A.M.). “ Tod, 
that crash?” 

T. “No; what was it?” 

C.“ The day breaking 
the window.” 

T. (6 aM. 
itis, Cod?” 

C. “ Don't know; it’s so cold, 1 
guess the clock’s frozen.” 

.“ Hatha! don’t you know a 
clock has a running spring, and that 
never freezes?” 

C. (7 A.M.) “ | wonder where Santa 
Claus learned to come down chim 


neys ?” 


did you hear 


‘I wonder what time 


r. “ That’s easy. 
off that camel that went 
eye of a needle.” 

T. (8 a.M.). “* Look here, Cod, you 
shouldn’t have eaten all little Ethel’s 
buckwheat cakes like that. 
awful angry.” 

‘Well, I 
told me, 
her part.”’ 

»» (Q A.M.) 
ever go to school?” 

Papa. “1 guess so.”’ 

’. “1 don’t think he had to study 
hard, ‘cause he was a gifted scholar 
before he went.” 

T. (10 A.M.). “I wonder why Santa 
Claus gave me this rocking-horse ? 


C.* What is the matter with the 
horse ?’ 


T. * Why, 
have 


only did what 


you know ail 
broken before 
and if | break 
don’t see how I can use 
“ Say, 


to be they are 


ridden, this one, I 
him,” 
C. (1 P.M.). y, Tod, this plum 
pudding reminds me of a river with 
a dam in it.”’ 

T. “Why ?’ 

C. “Oh, because the currants are 
all stemmed.” 
T. (6 P.M. 
out for 


“You'd better look 

turkey patties, Tod. 
They’re dangerous, and might go off.” 

C. * What’s thematter withthem?”’ 

“ They're full of fowd/ in’ pieces.” 

C. (7 p.M.). **Do you know why 
Santa Claus is like the weather to 
day?’ 

T. “No.” 

C. “ Because he was dew 
morning and is mis/ tonight.” 

T. (8 p.m.). “Cod, look! that 
Christmas tree is so heavily loaded 
with presents I’m afraid it will sink 
through the floor.” 

C. ** Papa will start the candles on 
it in a minute, and then it will grow 
much lighter.” 

C. (og p.M.). ‘That little girl over 
there borrowed a face to come to our 
party tonight.” 

T. **What makes you think that?” 

C. * [heard mamma say she had 
her father’s eyes and her 
nose and chin.” 

C. (11 P.M ‘‘Mamma, Time takes 
wings on Christmas day like butter- 
flies on hot cakes. Can’t you stop 
the clock for an hour ?” f 


rake 


this 


mother’s 


Clark's Boston Blue Book for 1896 
is Out in its familiar dress of blue 
and gold. All the familiar features 
of previous years are retained and 
new ones added, which will enchance 
the value of the volume. The 
Brookline addresses are arranged 
like those of the West End, accord- 
ing to streets, and then by the 
names of the people alphabetically. 
The book also contains a good map 
of Boston and its vicinity. 
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and that was to always take | 
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We 


photographs 


have had a f; 
size > a 
very e@xce 


which we offer at the low 


ONE DOLLAR BACH 


3 Hamilton Plac 
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accomplished reader 


for a few hours every 


commend one. 


Lend-A-Hand Readings 
RRY. EDWaAl RD E. HALE 


will give a Cours 


OLD SOUTH MEET ING HOUSE, 


BOSTON 
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For the benefit 
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These readings will be j 


THURSDAY, SATUR RDAY | and 
MONDAY AFTERNOONS, 


December 26, 28, and 30, 1895 


Dr. Hale will read 
I Recollections I 
Il Recollections f | 
I1I. Col. Clipsham's ‘ 
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Tickets may be obtair 
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Course Ticket, 50c. Single Tcikets, 25¢ 


Suffolk Bureau 


oF Legal Business. 
39 Court St., 


Collects at moderate costs ain 
tion in all parts of the United St 
examines with care and thoroug 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mort 
gal Papers, and prosecutes a 


Removal. 
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building, 
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- 427 Washington Street 
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DRESS 


sor ial 


season, she 
to confine her 

ck and to white. 
black cloth 
ide, the skirt possible 
black 
suitable for house 


¢ 


gowns 
‘ } 
pesica 


tther bodices, a 


LiSi.sS 
n ostume the skirt 
the bodice quite p!ain 
Salior collar ( yvered 


may be an acessory 
used with it or 
A black 
w neck bodice, with satin at 
ves, and with rich trimming of 

vith the satin skirt a 


' to be 


on demands. 


x costume. The sailor 
worn with this same 
making a change in the 


fege. A black chif 
thout sleeves and with 
ind sash ends, and 
ir. will gO over! the 
yx over the low 
black jet collar, 
ps, studded with 
9 from it, will elaborate 
ther of the already 

ck bodices. 
+t coat, of Louis XVI 
vest of black 
will go with either the black 
cirtor the black satin one. 
est can be elaborated with 
white chiffon, a 
satin vest with over spreading 
revers may be used with the 
\djustable sleeves, all fluffy 
ft chiffon, can be put 


cir 


istable 


K cnhilton or 


sof black 


the black satin bodice, with or 
t the chiffon blouse. A _ long 
k net scarf, richly finished with 


t + 


the ends, will be found 
general use, draping 
t or scarf, as occasion 


sh silk full skirt, 
k blouse, the 
great sleeves 


with 
latter 
and pretty 
simple house dress, 
vith chitfon and scarf 

I it once dressy. 


, 

ea 
4 
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* 


access- 
The 
t too, will go with the 
skirt or with the cloth one. 
gown in one way and another 
€ many occasions. 
cade ball gown, with 
nand bodice cut low, 
state occasion. A 
ing panel pieces may 
gauze or crepe cr 
spangled or jeweled, 
accessory should be 
se with the white waist- 
and K velvet coat. 
Nite th coat, with 
te satin front may be 
make with the white 
1 rich reception gown. 
ne at, with black satin 
with a black skirt, or 
vhite cloth skirt of its 
arn. white cloth skirt a 
hite silk bodice may be 
nple afternoon use. 
velvet cape lined with 


f 


l@sion, ¢ 
“—_~ di 


which 





a black 


€satin and enriched with lace 
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BLACK AND WHITE. will go with all your gowns. Black 

SHE v « much occasion for fruches with white lace edge will 

oi wns, will do well to Serve any costume. A little bonnet 

vardrobe with black that is acurved wide band of jet, 

cessories, and with With white lace fall at the ears 

1 if a woman were and a spreading rhinestone orna- 

ery limited means to mentat the brow, will suit either 


white or black gowns. 
The possibilities of combination 
and it is almost impossi 
ble to over-dress or fail in 
when black or white is the rule. 


SHERIDAN. 


are end ess, 


taste 


STANDING WELL. 

N° ingenuity of the dressmaker 

can make the woman look well 
who does not stand well. 
can have so graceful or 
figure that she cannot 
standing badly. No woman is so 
large, sothin, so short or so tall, 
that she cannot gain in dignity and 
grace and actual symmetry of line by 
standing well. 

The usual fault isin the 
of the figure below the 
The hips are 
the whole 


No woman 
beautiful a 
spoil it by 


carriage 
waist line. 
forward and 
figure is out of balance. 
lhe line across the front from hip to 
hip follows an ungainly, often a vul 


thrown 


gar, convex curve. At the back, 
the figure is flat below the waist. 
The chest is sunken and the shoul 


ders thrown forward, making an out 
curve across the back. The head 
swings forward on the neck, a loose 
chin hanging over the fallen chest. 
To stand habitually thus is to force 
the figure out of line and hold it so 
by abnormal growth of stretched 
muscles and the contraction of 
crowded muscles. Recovery of 
proper poise is then a matter of dis 
comfort and difficulty. 

To stand gracefully, the hips are 
poised well back, the shoulders being 
thrown back and down, the spine 
lifting below the waist to support 
the figure in this balance. The 
chest rises, the head is drawn back 
on the neck, the chin being neither 
raised nor depressed. 

Height, security of 
grace all result; the lungs have 
room, the head is held high, the 
arms swing free at the shoulder, the 
legs from the hips. If to hold your- 
self this way causes achesand pains, 
it is only proof that your poise sad- 
ly needs improvement and that 
health and figure are suffering from 
your present faults of poise. 


poise and 


THE CARE OF THE SKIN. 


Alcohol and olive oil, mixed in 
proportion to suit your skin, make 
a useful wash for winter weather. 
Two-thirds alcohol to one-third oil 
is the usual proportion. To sponge 
the face with this is very refreshing 
and cleansing ; and chapping cannot 
follow. 

Rubbing the scalp briskly with 
this same mixture before washing 
the hair will keep scalp and hair in 
excellent condition. 

Nothing is better for the hands. 
In travelling, this mixture should be 
used always on the train instead of 
water and soap. You will find it 
just as refreshing and much safer. 

The woman who uses powder 
should carefully brush her eyebrows, 


The roots of these little hairs must 
be kept clear, or falling out will be 
the result. 

Rubbing the lids about the cor- 
ners of the eyes, and all the skin in 
the eye socket, with oil or cold 
cream, and allowing the skin to re- 
main moist over night, not only pro- 


motes the growth of the eyelashes, 


but is a great preventive and re 
mover of the wrinkles, that, alas! 


come so soon about the eyes. 


HE strongest desire of the young 


Czar Nicholas, according to 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of 


the London ‘limes, is to educate his 
people. His wishes in this respect 
are indicated by his abundant notes 
pencilled on the margins of 
from ministers, 
others, all of 


reports 
governors, and 
which he attentively 
peruses, after the fashion of his 
father. Every passage referring to 
the lack of education is 
underlined and annotated with re 
marks of regret and with instruc 
tions to the authorities cohcerned. 

His journey through Siberia 
seems to have impressed upon him, 
not only the ignorance of the Rus 
Sian orthodox 
the many heterodox 
races, such as the 
lats, 


sure to be 


also of 
native 
Kirghiz and Bur 
One result is the arrival in St. 
Petersburg of thirty-two Mongolian 
Buriats from Siberia to be educated 
here ina special school purposely 
established for that purpose. In 
order to bring them into close con- 
they 
private families, 
but on the condition that no attempt 
made to interfere with theit 
some are 


masses, but 


tact with Christian civilization 
are to be lodged in 


is to be 
even to be 
lodged and boarded in the families 
of Protestant residents. 


religion. 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cu * Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


Purifies the .Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept 
able to the most delicate stomach It causes ab- 
solutely #e griping or subsequent depression 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 
Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind 
It is its own best advertisement Send 12c. in stamp 
for sample to 


Nathan G Bubier,Ph.G.,lynn,Mass 
Retail druggis 
I 


toston Whole 






ts supplied by every 
sale House 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX 





POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONTS 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 


refreshing, cleanly, healthful and > 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONIS a mag~ 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy For 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


RIE. 1ES as well as Beautifies the 


in, Noother cosmetic will do it 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
‘Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 

ears; no other 
1as, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
A. Sayre, said tu a 





name. The distinguished Dr. L. 
lady of the Aantion (a patient): ‘As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day, Also 
Poudre sagen ge removes superfluous hair > Say in- 
jury to the skia 
FRED T 
N. 


HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


St., Y 
For sale by all Druggis ts and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. ¥. ity at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ehrich’s. Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers 
ti" Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


L. € FLETCHER & GO. 


Always on hand a complete line of 
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NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etc. 
M 


ackintoshes. 


Custom § .rts to Measure. 


Lf. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


ORINDA| 


Makes Dental Operations Absolutely 


PAINLESS. 


Mrs. Francis Owens, 42 Warren St., 
Roxbury, says: “Dr. Hale applied 
Orinda to my gums and extracted 18 
teeth without any pain whatever.” 
Highest Grade Dentistry at Mod- 

erate Prices. 


BEST SET TEETH .. . . . $10.00 
GOULD ALLOY FILLINGS ._ 1,00 
Ci No students in the office. 
HALE DENTAL CoO., 


202 Hotel Pelham, 74 Boylston Street, 
Cor. Tremont. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


PERFUSE 
and TOILET 


ATOMIZERS 


FOR HOLIDAY TRADE. 


These Atomizers are from the New York 
Atomizer Co., largest in the world. 


Jo the. Mee els 


16 Park Sq. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


By E. G. 


Sutherland 
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ISS Clara Morris returned to 
Boston on Monday evening, 
and at the Tremont Theatre has 
presented, during the week, a reper 
to're of her strongly emotional 
plays. Camille, Article 47 and Miss 
Moulton were among those offered. 
Miss Morris's work was marked by 
ull its old-time intensity, and her 
yower to command her listeners’ 
tears seems nothing weakened by 
the long years of its exercise. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
the long-promised melodrama, Saved 
from the Sea, had its initial pro 
duction on Monday evening. Asa 
study, not to say a pot-pourri of 
‘moving accidents by flood and 
field,’ it is an unquestioned success. 
A very literally ‘ moving accident 
by flood’ is the blowing up, by dyn 
amite, of a fishing smack, a scenic 
effect of marked cleverness, there 
being but a few seconds of darkness 
betwixt the showing of the sloop's 
deck and the showing of the open, 
moonlit sea, strewn with wreckage. 
Indeed, the scenic effects through- 
out are exceptionally and strikingly 
well-managed, and the ease and 
swiftness with which the difficult 
effects are handled are worthy of a 
worthier production. ‘The story 
conventional one, to whicha certain 
sea-tang, acceptable and flavorsome, 
is added, by so many of the inci 
dents being connected with the sea 
and its dangers. The acting is 
harmonious in total impression, and 
in several instances excellent in in- 
dividual detail; notably in the case 
of Mr. Boyd Putnam, whose Dan is 
very human, manly and likable. 

The other theatres have 
fully presented attractions already 
familiar to Boston theatre-goers. 


isa 


sSuccess- 


‘PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Christmas week was one long to be 
remembered at Keith's New Theatre. 
‘The entertainment was pronounced 
one of the best which the manage- 
ment has ever selected for the enjoy- 
ment of its patrons; society people 
formed box parties to witness the 
wonderful acting elephants every 
evening throughout the week, and 
Mr. Keith, in accordance with his 
annual custom, voluntarily increased 
the salaries of his old and deserving 
employees. It was not necessary 
t» add any floral decoration to the 
handsome lobby; in that respect it 
is Christmas all the year round at 
Keith’s, for the finest assortment 
of flowering plants and shrubbery is 
always to be found there. The com- 
ing week is to be positively the last 
of the wonderful troupe of elephants, 
as the engagement cannot be ex- 
tended longer. The vaudeville pro- 
gramme is a fine one, including the 
marvelous high wire performers, the 
Zalva trio. and a score of other 
equally interesting acts. 


Charles H. Hoyt’s new play, A 
Contented Woman, has proved a 
popular success, and since its pro- 
duction here has attracted audiences 
that have tested the capacity of the 
Park Theatre at nearly every per- 
formance. The author has been 
watching the representations closely, 
with a view to making improvements, 


and has effected a number of changes 
for the better. ‘The character of the 
Little Lord Fauntleroy boy has been 
cut out altogether, to the manifest 
advantage of the scenes in which he 
formerly appeared; the stage busi- 
has been altered in several 
instances, and bright new lines have 
been added to thedialogue. As the 
piece now stands, it is more compact, 
the brisker, and the text 
crisper, than on the opening night. 


ness 


action is 


Already preparations have been 
begun at the Bowdoin Square Thea- 
tre for the promised revival of the 
soucicault dramas by the Boucicault- 
Martinot combination. The first 
play will be the popular Arrah-na 
Pogue, to be produced January 6th. 
Shaughraun will be the second play, 
followed by the Colleen Bawn. Be- 
sides Mr. Boucicault and Miss Mar- 
tinot, there will be in the casts 
such favorites as Louis Massen 
in leading roles; Henry Bogge, in 
heavies ; H. G. Lonsdale, Miss Grace 
W. Edlefsen and Miss Kate Ryan. 
It is a long time since any of these 
famous dramas were adequately pre 
sented in this vicinity. They will 
certainly be seen to excellent advan 
tage at the Bowdoin Square, for in 
addition to the favorites, 
the original Boston Museum scenery 
and costumes will be used with the 
original Boucicault prompt-book. 
All rights of ownership have been 
secured by the management from 
Mr. George Holland. 


The iatest English melodrama 
Saved from the Sea which had its 
first production in America at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre last Mon- 
day, made an instantaneous hit, the 
largest house of the season attend- 
ing. At least 200 persons were 
turned away. There is not the 
least doubt as to the enjoyment of 
the immense audience with both 
play and cast. The scenic effects, 
especially the deck of the Ocean 
Waif, the change to the open sea 
after the explosion, a fine wood 
scene, the destruction of the bridge, 
and the prison scene received much 
commendation. 


cast of 


Madame Modjeska’s first week at 
the Boston is thus divided: Mary 
Stuart, Monday and Thursday and 
Saturday matinee; As You Like It, 
Tuesday ; Camille, Wednesday mati- 
nee Wednesday evening, Measure 
for Measure ; Magda, Friday even 
ing; Macbeth, Saturday evening. 


The New Year’s attraction at the 
Tremont Theatre will be A. M. Palm- 
er’s Garden Theatre Burlesque Com- 
pany in the great London and New 
York success, Little Christopher. It 
will be presented here with all the 
magnificent paraphernalia incidental 
toits New York run of 282consecutive 
nights. Its cast includes many Bos- 
ton favorites, notably Miss Fannie 
Johnston, who will be remembered 
for her charming performance of the 
heroine in Westward Ho! at the 
Boston Museum; Willie Collier, 
always a favorite; Harry Macdon- 
ough, Alexander Clark, Louise 
Allen, Pauline Train, Bertha War- 
ring, John Wilson, and others. The 
engagement here, beginning next 
Monday night, Dec. 30, is for two 


weeks, with matinees on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. 


But two more weeks of Too Much 
Johnson remain at the and 
then the merry comedy will say good- 
bye to Boston, where for so long it 
has delighted thousands not only in 
the city but in the surrounding 
country. As the time for its de- 
parture draws near it is interesting 
to note that the same degree of pop- 
ularity which was noticeable 
the first is still maintained. 
will be an 


Museum, 


from 
There 
extra performance on 
Wednesday next, New Year’s Day. 
On Monday, January 13, E. H. 
Sothern will be seen in that highly 
successful play, The Prisoner of 
Zenda, a dramatization of Anthony 
Hope’s famous and charming novel. 
Mr. Sothern has made the hit of his 
professional career in this piece and 
from everywhere come the 
highest praise. The sale of seats for 
the The Prisoner of Zenda 
ment will open on Tuesday 
7: 
Mr. Rose’s opera company begins 

35th week at the Castle Square 
Theatre by producing Gounod’s grand 
opera, Faust, Monday evening. 
The cast of the opera will employ 
the entire strength of the company. 
Miss Lane and Miss Mason will al 
ternate in the prima donna role of 
Marguerite, the music being too 
heavy for one voice tosing during 
the week of eight performances. 
There will also be two Siebe/s, Miss 
Edith MacGregor and Miss Hattie 
Ladd. Miss Leighton has the con 
genial role of Martha and 
prove more than acceptable. Of 
the gentlemen, Mr. Persse will sing 
the part of aws/, Mr. Wolff, Alephis- 
topheles; Mr. Murray, Valentine. 
Considerable speculation has been 
indulged in as to Mr. Wolff’s assump 
tion of MepAisto, a part that calls for 
more finesse than has yet been de 
manded of this artist. Whether or 
not Mr. Wolff can rise to the abso- 
lute requirements of the part, the 
public can count on a conscientious 
performance and this of itseif means 
much for ultimate success. The 
scenic preparations have been going 
forward with Castle Square celerity 
and earnestness. No small part of 
the Faust preparations concern the 
electric department of the theatre, 
and full use has been made of the 
exceptional facilities afforded. The 
electric devices concern Afephisto 
particularly and many of them have 
been invented by Stage Electrician 
Murphy and are absolutely 
the stage. f 
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Boston should be learned in Ca- 
milles. Nethersole, Morris and Mod- 
jeska, all within a few weeks of each 
other—and not so ago 
and Bernhardt. 


long Duse 


All the theatres 
matinees. 


give New Year 

Manager Hoyt entertained 
fellow legislators at the Park 
day evening. 


Boyd Putnam, of the Saved from 
the Sea Company, is the son of 
Judge Putnam of Lassell, Ill. He 
made his first appearance with Rhea 
in 1886. 
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Madam Modijeska i is at the Bruns- 
wick. 

Paderewski has been 
wick. 


at the Bruns- 


Francis Wilson in the Chieftain 
will follow Little Christopher at the 
Tremont Theatre. 


Charles Follen Adams’s many ad- 
mirers will be interested to know 
that the great pressure brought up- 
on ‘ Jacob Strauss ’ to put his talents 
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Smith College Girls 


The Great D 
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Yeamans, Katheri; 
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come in January 
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NEW 
THEATRE 


B.F.KEITH’S 


WEEK OF DEC. 30. 
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Lockhart’s 
Performing 
Elephants, 
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EVERY EVENING AT 8, 


MATINEES WEONESDAY ang 


SATURDAY at2 


Castle Sq. Opera Co, 


\IN AN ELECTRIC PRODUCTION. 
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At 
Specially 
Low 
Prices 
For 


The Holidays. 


$5 | 
to 


$10 


Each. 
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An odd lot of about 200 Rugs, antique 
and modern, including DAGHESTANS, 
SHIRVANS, CARABAGHS, CAMEL 
PERSIANS and SOMACS. Average 


size 3ft. 6 in 
to $20 each 


. by 5 ft. 6 in. W 


orth $10 


Thos. O'Callaghan & Co., 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party of limited numbers will leave Boston, 
Monday, February 24, fora 


Crand Tour 


—TO- 


JAPAN AND CHINA, 


The tour through Japan will be much more compre- 
hensive than is usually made, and there will be longer 
sojourns at all the chief cities and points of interest. 
In China there will be visits to Hong Kong, 
Macao, and Canton, 

In connection with the foregoing a tour through the 


ISLANDS, 


Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea, 


HAWAIIAN 


with visits to 
etc 

December 10, January 7 and 23, and 
on other dates in February and March—Tours to 
California. 

January 15—Special Tour through the Medi- 
terranean Countries. 

January 23 and February 13 
to Mexico 

March 21, May 16, May 23, June 20 
and Jul re Tours to Southern,” Central and 
Northern Europe. 


Independent Railroad Tickets via the 
Boston & Albany and Other Principal 
Lines: also Steamship Tickets to all 
points, 


Tours 


Send for descriptive book mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School St. Boston 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


ONWEALTH. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education @ 


and topics of the day. 















Editors : EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. FREDERICK E, GOODRICH. 3 


Advertisers — = 


Should notice that the make-up of the COMMONWEALTH 
enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next to reading ” 
and in a majority of cases next to reading that bears 
some relation to the article advertised. 

COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and 
are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor Gr 
us with business speak in the highest terms of the § 
returns received. ; 


‘ 120 Tremont Street, - - 
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Modern Ideas 


And 
sary to keep up with the business 


“hustle ”’ 


modern facilities are neces- 


of today, 


We Have Them 


New presses, new types, and latest 
ideas in composition and display 
work — in fact, everything in the 


line of Printing strictly 


to Date 


See us when you need printing. 


Up 


Our work will please you —also 


the price. 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 
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